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CONSCIENTIOUSNESS IN SMALL 

MATTERS. 
Ir is common to be rigidly conscientious in great, 
without being so in small matters. Many there are 
who would not steal, or tell a downright falsehood ; 
who would perhaps endure the extremest sufferings 
before they would relinquish some cherished opi- 
nions, and whom probably nothing on earth could 
tempt to commit any great or glaring offence against 
real or conventional proprieties. Yet they will daily, 
hourly, without scruple—apparently without the con- 
sciousness of doing wrong—be guilty of certain little 
dishonesties—things that will not perhaps be produc- 
tive of direct or positive injury to any one, but never- 
theless are as truly the result of imperfect or dormant 
conscientiousness, as if they involved the loss of much 
coin. 

One form of this dishonesty is much manifested in 
the conduct of the visitors at public places, public gar- 
dens, and what are called show-houses. How often 
do we see, at such places, a disposition to pluck flowers, 
fruit, or laurel leaves! How few appear to be con- 
scientiously anxious to obey those reasonable requests 
of the proprietors or keepers, to keep the walks! To 
snatch a flower, or plant a footstep on a parterre, seems 
such a trifle; yet can it be done without a breach of 
the great laws of conscientiousness ? The parties are 
admitted only upon an understood contract that they 
are to obey all the regulations of the place, and injure 
nothing. Now, even the atomic injury of a stolen 
rose-bud or a misdirected footfall is an injury—is a 
breach of the contract. No such thing could be done 
by one who cherished the conscientious prig#§ple in 
its purest form, or who was anxious to mamMtain a 
sincere and thorough self-respect. In some instances, 
the things taken are fragments of articles which bear 
a high sentimental interest, and are visited on that 
account, For example, a bed on which some remark- 
able historical personage may have lain, is sure, unless 
good watch be kept, to be deprived of all its tossels, 
or to have pieces of its coverlet and hangings cut out. 
Here the depredator—more usually, we suspect, de- 
predatriz—has the so-called excuse of an anxiety to 
be possessed of some relic of a person so interesting. 
But is this a valid excuse? Suppose that all who 
visit the place were to possess themselves of such relics, 
how long would the object last ? What consolation 
would it be to some future visitor to be informed that 
the bed once was here, but has long ago been dispersed 
in stolen fragments amongst persons who felt a little 
too much interested in it? But, in reality, such ex- 
cuses are apt to be a mere gloss to do away with the 
appearance of thieving. The genuine motive was the 
paltry desire of possessing something that might make 
a sensation when shown, and the case, to all intents 
and purposes, is one of pure filching. 

There is another form of this small kind of disho- 
nesty, of which tradesmen are the victims. A lady, 
whose love of music rather exceeds her ability to 
purchase the sheets on which it is published, gets a 
quantity of those sheets away on sight from a shop, 
and, after copying some, returns the whole as not 
wanted. Or, anxious to have a large display of the 
same article on some evening when friends are ex- 
pected, she makes the same pretence, and, after using 
the sheets for an evening, returns them. Articles of 
dress and personal ornament are obtained on the same 
pretences. A fur-dealer once informed us that the 
number of white boas wished from his shop, “ on 
sight,” by ladies, on the evenings when a ball was to 
take place, and returned as “ not wanted” next morn- 
ing, was beyond what could well be credited. He had 
often sent out a score on such occasions. Another 
tradesman, a jeweller, informed us that so often has 

he ascertained watches and jewellery to be obtained 
from his shop, “‘ on sight,” for the express purpose of 
making a display for the evening, that he at last esta- 
blished a law in his shop, that no article should be 


allowed to be a night out of it, without being held as 
purchased. These are, all of them, contemptible acts, 
which no one who esteemed a genuine self-respect above 
a paltry indulgence, or the gratification of a miserable 
vanity, could be guilty of. It is vain to say that the 
tradesman is not positively wronged. It is enough that 
a benefit is obtained at his expense, by the exercise of 
deceit. Nor are such transactions always unattended 
by a positive injury to the interests of the tradesman. 
The things are sometimes spoilt in a sufficient degree 
to mar their subsequent sale. For example, we have 
heard of tippets of sewed-work, which, when returned 
as not wanted, bore marks of having been for several 
hours in contact with the neck of the fair borrower, 
and consequently had to be sold at a considerable re- 
duction of the proper price. The articles were made 
second hand by the thieved use which had been taken 
of them. But the readiest test of the propriety of 
such conduct, is to ask any who may practise it, if they 
would like to declare openly to the tradesman their 
motive for asking away the goods, or to acknowledge 
to him afterwards the use they had made of them. 
Obviously, they would do neither—the jirst, because 
it would defeat the end they had in view, as no trades- 
man could be expected to lend his goods for their gra- 
tification—the second, because it would be sure to 
expose them to his resentment or contempt. A music- 
seller, who had given out some sheets of new music 
‘on sight,” found, next day, when it was returned, 
the manuscript copy which had been taken of several 
of the pieces. It had been left amongst the original 
sheets by mistake, and returned along with them. He 
immediately sent it back to the copyist, with his com- 
pliments. Now, would the feelings of the lady, on 
receiving her copied music, be enviable? Would she 
feel her conscience quite at ease ? Could she, imme- 
diately after, have appeared with an unabashed coun- 
tenance before the music-seller ? It is plain that, on 
the contrary, she would feel all the shame and morti- 
fication of detected dishonesty. And such also would 
be the feelings of the ladies who wore the boas, the 
watches, and the sewed-work tippets, if, in the midst 
of the scene where they displayed those articles, they 
had met the gaze of the tradesmen whom they had 
cheated. Many suck things appear very trivial, till 
we ask if we can quite fearlessly set up our face for 
them. When we find that we cannot do that, we may 
be perfectly assured that the proposed conduct is not 
what it ought to be. 

Unconscientiousness of the same kind is shown by 
many, in their behaviour at places of public enter- 
tainment, Not content with eating or drinking simply 
what their appetite requires, and that for which alone 
they are presumed to have paid, they take a wanton 
pleasure in wasting and spoiling what remains. Even 
the furniture and dishes are apt to suffer at their hands, 
as if they deemed the proprietors a kind of enemy, to 
whom it was desirable that all possible harm should 
be done. What scenes of profligate waste and destruc- 
tion are thus occasionally exhibited at inns, not solely 
amongst the recognised vicious, but amongst persons 
who, in all the more conspicuous relations of life, act 
an approved part. Such conduct would scarcely be 
excusable even in children; how much less excus- 
able in men and women! With the same order of of- 
fences may be classed the maltreatment of books bor- 
rowed from public libraries. These are often stripped 
of their plates; the leaves folded in; and the whole 
greatly soiled. It does not occur to those guilty of 
such offences, that any great fault is committed. The 
book still remains—or it is not the property of any 
individual. But, in very truth, such offences are quite 
as real as open thefts, Property is injured, and its 
value diminished. Some must be losers in conse- 
quence ; but, even if the case were otherwise, an in- 
jury would still be committed, for the next peruser of 
the book would read it with less comfort, and, sup- 
posing the plates useful, with less instruction also, A 


truly conscientious person would take care that the 
volumes, while in his possession, contracted no injury 
beyond what might be esteemed strictly unavoidable. 

There are many other small acts of unconscientious- 
ness, which almost daily fall under our notice. It is 
very common to see tradesmen’s signs, if within reach, 
spoilt before the paint has had time todry. Indeed, 
in most large cities it is scarcely possible to have any 
such signification of name or profession painted on the 
side of a doorway, without its being more or less de- 
stroyed during the ensuing four-and-twenty hours. 
A few days ago, we witnessed a grieving specimen of 
this kind of malignity. A door had just been painted 
of a bright green colour. All looked smart and gay 
the first afternoon. Next morning, on passing, we 
found a broad streak of white dashed across the beau- 
tiful green. Some wretch, passing with a pot of 
white paint, had taken this means of burlesquing the 
work of his brother artizan, and of annoying the indi- 
vidual at whose expense the work was done. There 
can be few things more vexing to a well-regulated 
mind, than to see such examples of pure and unrelieved 
mischief. Of a like nature are the injuries so fre- 
quently done in ornamental grounds to which there isa 
promiscuous admission. Trees cut or branches broken, 
seats carved over with initials, the turf trampled or torn 
up—such are the common forms which mischief takes 
in such places. Even where real injury is not-com- 
mitted, there may be a certain exhibition of levity not 
much less annoying to a proprietor. For example, a 
party allowed to enter a beautiful park in order to 
enjoy a pic-nic dinner, may throw about the bones of 
their meat, or otherwise leave the place in disorder, 
as if they wished to express a contempt for the very 
privilege they had begged. This may be done in mere 
lightness of heart, and without any bad feeling towards 
the place or its lord ; but a wakeful conscientiousness 
would reflect on what must be the feelings of the pro- 
prietor, if he should chance soon afterwards to pass 
that way, and find his grounds out of their usual good 
order. A wakeful conscientiousness would put itself 
in his place, and consider how irritating it must be 
to him to see, as it were, the duty of clearing or re- 
arranging the place left to him. Assuredly, if the 
privilege of admission to such a place be worth asking, 
it is also worth while to take care that the individual 
granting the favour shall be no loser by his generosity, 
or experience the least trouble or vexation in conse- 
quence. It is the u ienti displayed on 
these points that causes the closing up of parks and 
forests against parties of pleasure, and much of the 
bad feeling which exists between great proprietors and 
the neighbouring population. The well-meaning suffer 
through the offences of the wanton and the wicked. 
The many are deprived of a cheap and rational plea- 
sure, in consequence of the folly of the few. It has 
long been remarked, that the populace of continental 
nations are less apt to abuse such privileges than the 
people of Great Britain. And this is no doubt partly 
owing to their being more accustomed than we to visit 
public places gratuitously. Probably, if similar privi- 
leges were enjoyed to the same extent in Britain, the 
people would ultimately become trained, if we may 
so speak, to conduct themselves inoffensively. On a 
recent day of national rejoicing, every place of show 
belonging to the government, or to public bodies in the 
Scottish capital, was thrown open to gratuitous visita- 
tion, and, though many thousands of all ranks took 
advantage of the privilege, nct one solitary act of mis- 
chief of any kind took place. The people, in these 
circumstances, feel, as it were, upon their honour, 
Their pride is interested in maintaining a proper beha- 
viour in themselves and others. Perhaps the whole 
are not yet ripe for the indiscriminate privilege, but 
we may at least hope that the time is not far distant 
when they will be so. 

Some of the little ienti of the public 
towards tradesmen have been alluded to: we have now 
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to advert to the similar u ienti of trades- 
men towards the publie. One of the most notorious 
is the universal faithlessness as to time. The finish- 
ing of a piece of work, or the sending home of a piece 
of purehased goods, at the exact time promised, is one 
of the greatest of all rarities, It may be said that it 
is diffieult, nay impossible, to be punctual to a time, 
Why, then, promise ? This plea only self-condemns 
those who use it. The obvious course of a couscien- 
tious man is, to acknowledge that he cannot make a 
definite promise, but will execute the piece of work, 
or send home the piece of goods, as soon as he pos- 
sibly can. No disappointment can then take place. 
It is the eagerness of tradesmen to show complaisance 
to customers, that leads them into this error; and if 
we search into the motive of this complaisance, we 
shall find it in the anxiety te procure the exclusive 
favour of the customer. Now, how absurd to employ, 
as a means of gaining favour, an expedient which is 
sure to occasion disappointment and vexation! Surely 
the honest candid course would be found the best in 
the long-run. There is, perhaps, a general want of 
candour in tradesmen towards their customers. The 
whole policy of the shop—the invariable obsequious- 
ness, the ready deference to every whimsy manifested 
by the customer, the apparent sinking of all indepen- 
dent opinion—tends to raise a suspicion in the cus- 
tomer’s mind, that the sole object in view is to flatter 
him into purchases, whether they shall be advantageous 
to him or not. Could there not be a more manly and 
sincere behaviour, which, impressing a conviction of 
the thorough conscientiousness of the trader, should 
ultimately promote his interests much more certainly ? 
It is commonly said that there are tricks in all trades ; 
but why should there be so? The most trivial of 
such tricks are dishonest and disgraceful, and their 
inevitable consequence must be a shaking of the con- 
fidenee of customers, and the injury, instead of the 
benefit, of those who practise them. We cannot help 
suspecting that the man who can use such a phrase 
lightly, must, though externally a respectable member 
of society, be a rogue in his heart. 

Tt may appear a little pragmatical to treat these 
peccadilloes in so serious a manner; but we are con- 
vineed that there is no other proper mode of treating 
them. It is exactly one of the prime supports of these 
little traits of u ienti in society, that they 
are generally spoken of with levity. We should hope, 
by speaking of them in a plain and serious manner, to 
awaken some attention to their real character, and 
bearing on human happiness, For our part, we can 
conceive of no man as entirely entitled to respect, who 
is not on his guard against all the errors here described. 
Conscientiousness, like the power of the elephant, can 
be shown in the meanest as well as the greatest mat- 
ters. It is even perhaps more decisively shown in the 
small, than in the great, seeing, thatin the former class 
of cases the man acts less under a sense of being over- 
looked, and more from the pure force of the emotion 
within his bosom. For this reason, there is perhaps 
more proof of a thorough and all-pervading conscien- 
tiousness in so trivial an act as that of carefully shut- 
ting a wicket-gate behind one when in another man’s 
grounds, so as to prevent. cattle from leaving their 
proper pastures, than there might be in the restoration 


of a found purse, or the payment of a debt not known 
to the creditor. 


STORY OF AN ADVENTURE IN THE 
NORTH. 

SEVERAL years ago, when in the north of Scotland, I 
had occasion to cross one of the large firths or ferries 
in that quarter—which ferry I must, for certain rea- 
sons, decline mentioning by name, Suffice it to say, 
that one of these ferries was to be crossed, and that 
the means of doing so proved rather difficult of attain- 
ment. Every man, woman, and, I may add, child, in 
the country, was at that time up to the ears in election 
politics, patriotically exhibiting their regard for the 
general welfare and interests, by utterly neglecting 
their own, Had Lord Ullin’s daughter and her chief- 
tain to the Highlands bound cried “ Boatman, do not 
tarry,” till their lungs were cracked, they would have 
found no man to “ row them o’er the ferry,” either 
for love or a “silver pound ;” and so would they 
have remained undrowned, to the great loss of all 
schoolboy reciters and suckling elocutionists, 

The passage was by no means a short one, and 
required something stouter than a cock-boat as the 
medium of transition, otherwise, as I was somewhat 
in a hurry, I might have tried some venture of the 
kind, rather than have been “left lamenting.” At 
length a chance of crossing did oceur. A coasting 
vessel of very small bulk came in view, evidently 
edging along the coast for the point where the transit 


might be effected with the greatest safety, and by a 
boat proceeding to it, I got on board, On ing g 
if I could be n across, an answer was given, after 
some delay, in the affirmative, though rather in a sour 
and indifferent way. r 

The crew on board consisted of three men and a 
boy, one of these men being the master or captain, if 
captain he might be ealled. There were also two 
other persons, obviously not belonging to the vessel, 
being dressed in respectable landsman fashion, Al! 
these individuals were on deck when I went on board, 
and in fact the accommodations below were not of so 
tempting a kind, as I afterwards noticed, as readily to 
draw them away from that station. Naturally enough, 
one of my first thoughts was to speak to the master. 
“ Fine day for the water,” said 1; “ you'll make a 
smart trip.” ‘‘ Wearein no hurry,” was the growling 
reply. “If the wind continues favourable, however,” 
continued I, “it will put us seon over.” “I have 
seen winds change,” was the answer. I looked at the 
man. His countenance was hard and weather-beaten, 
and there was a settled sternness on his brow, which 
was by no means pleasing to the eye. Being fairly 
overset by his last rejoinder, I turned away and en- 
deavoured to draw a word or two out of the two men 
composing the crew. They were more civil than their 
superior, but equally disposed, seemingly, to tacitur- 
nity. Even the boy was dry as an unoiled hinge, and 
could only creak a short reply. The two passengers 
were the next resource, and to them I now turned, 
The personages in question were decent, though com- 
mon-looking men, each seemingly between thirty and 
forty years of age, and intimate friends to appearance, 
judging from the earnestness with which they con- 
versed together. They seemed to have some joyous 
subject of discourse, and to be repeatedly congratulat- 
ing each other—a feeling evinced by reciprocal slaps 
on the shoulder. 

I addressed these personages with a remark on the 
weather—that glorious resource on all occasions, 
* Fine weather it is indeed, sir,” replied one of them. 
** We shall be across in an hour or two, I should 
think,” said I. The men looked both rather strangely 
atme. “If we were gaun right to the other side,” 
replied one of them, “ we might be there in an hour 
or twa. But that’s no exactly the case.” “ What!” 
exclaimed I, “ not going right across! Why did the 
master take me on board then?” “ Ye didna men- 
tion,” returned the same speaker, “where ye was 
bound for on the other side, when ye came on board.” 
“ True; but I had no idea that the vessel had any 
other object in view but crossing the ferry.” “ That’s 
no the case, however,” rejoined the man ; “ this bit 
boat is engaged for a particular purpose, and bound 
for a particular place, which is, nae doubt, on the 
other side o’ the water, but no just straight across. 
The captain saw that ye was anxious, and took ye in, 
I suppose, out o’ good nature.”” “Good nature !” 
thought I, seriously annoyed by this intelligence; “‘ con- 
found his good nature; and in saying so, I am sure I 
am not meditating much injury to any thing of his, for 
he seems to have little enough of that same article.” 
After a moment’s thought, I was about to ask the two 
strangers to use their influence to get me put as soon 
ashore as possible on the other side, when the head of 
the captain appeared above the steps of the place 
called a cabin, and beckoned, by a backward nod, to 
the two mento come tohim, The parties in question 
immediately observed the call, and, after a strange 
glance of hesitation at mysel/, aud then a look to the 
other end of the vessel, obeyed it. 

Supposing them to have gone to partake of some 
refreshment, I walked away, resolving to speak of 
my debarkation at the earliest convenient moment. 
1 went to the stern of the vessel, which I had all to 
myself, and, after moving about for a time, chewing 
the cud of fancy, whether sweet or bitter matters not, 
I stood still, contemplating the waters around, and 
the shore in view. All at once a groan struck on my 
ear! I started in no small alarm, and then observed 
that I had been standing on the hatch of some place 
below deck. I listened attentively, and heard the 
groan repeated. I stooped down, and the voice of a 
man, muttering in broken sentences, came distinctly 
on my hearing, though words now and then were all 
that could be picked up. “ Ob murder! what’s this 
o’t !” were the first words I heard; “ the villains, 
the bluidy reaving villains !—Oh, Susie Grant, Susie 
Grant, weel do I mind your advices this day, my wo- 
man, and, if I leeve, I°ll mind them mair yet, and 
mend, Ye aye tell’t me that some judgment wad befa’ 
me for my ongauns; but Davie Deuchar, drucken 
body, persuaded me that I wad be a silly fool to mird 
a wife’s clatters. I'll follow his advice nae mair, 
Susie, my woman, if I were aince out o’ the hands o’ 
thir murderous ruffians. Och hone, a waeful woman 
ye’ll be this night; and Tam, and Isbel, and wee 
Johnnie, puir things, they’il be greeting their een out. 
Ech how ! ech how! what’s this o’t !” This strange 
train of exclamations was here interrupted by what I 
could plainly discern to be open and bitter weeping. 
I could not tell what to make of this, Although the 
tone and substance of the ejaculations were almost ludi- 
crous, yet I could not but have felt pity for any person 
shut up in the hold of a boat like this, and evidently 
against his will. I listened attentively again, inclin- 
ing my ear tothe deck. “‘ Oh, the villains, the bluid- 
seeking villains !”—this was the favourite exclamation 
—‘‘ darkness and pease-strae! the light o’ day shut 
out! Ob, what will this end in—what will become 
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o? me !—carried away into bondage—maybe to mak 
bricks, maybe to mak sugar mae the niggers! 


But will they leave me my life ?—the villains, the 
bluidy reaving villains ! to draw an honest man frae 
his fireside—frae his wife and bairns—Tam and 
Isbel and wee Johnnie— Oh dear! oh dear!” Here 
the poor man’s recollection of his family seemed 
again to overpower him. I began to feel the most 
sincere pity for the prisoner, and also, if I must can- 
fess it, some strange thoughts about the place I had 
gotinto, After looking round, and seeing no one at 
the end of the vessel where I was, but the boy asleep, 
I knelt down, and said in a loud whisper through the 
chinks of the hatchway, “ Whe are you?” There 
was silence for a moment or two, “If ye be ane o’ 
them that brought me here, ye'll ken weel eneugh 
whae I am.” “I ama stranger and a friend,” said 
I. “Oh, sir,” replied the prisoner in an elated voice, 
“if ye bea friend, open this trap, and let me out. I’m 
a decent man—lI’ve been carried away to be murdered ! 
Oh, sir, get me out o’ here—get me out o” here, before 
aes my life. I've a wife and three bonnie bairns 
—oh, sir, get me out o’ here!” “ As I live,” exclaimed 
I, half to myself, “ there’s something wrong going on 
here!” ‘Something, sir,” said a stern voice behind 
me, “ with which you, at least, have naething to do.” 
It was the captain who uttered these words, and, as 
he spoke, his arm raised me rudely to my feet. I was 
irritated both by the action aud by the circumstances, 
“ There is something here with which I, and every 
honest man who loves fair doings, have to do. There 
is some one grievously injured ——” “The gentle- 
man,” said one of the two passengers, who had fol- 
lowed the captain, “‘canna see far through a mille 
stane, or he wad ken that a sleep on clean pease-strae 
was a guid way to revive a freend a wee o’ertaken wi” 
liquor.” The parties present laughed at this remark, 
but there was something forced in their merriment, 
and I could see that the two passengers were both of 
them paler than before. The captain remained 
unmoved, ‘ No matter what the gentleman sees or 
can’t see,” said he; “I won’t have any peerings up 
and down my boat. Therefore he had best mind his 
own affairs while he is here.” 

The policy of this was so obvious under the circum- 
stances, that I said not a word on the matter, but 
moved to another part of the vessel. After musing for 
some time alone, it struck me all at once that the ves- 
sel had altered her course, and was now running, not 
for the shore, but almost parallel with it. I went im- 
mediately in quest of the captain, whom I found ia 
close converse with the two passengers. They were 
so absorbed in their discourse, that I was upon them 
ere they were aware, and heard one of the two men 
say, “ He looks a determined birkie—no to be hum- 
med sae easily—and if ye put him ashore, he may get 
us a’ into trouble before Grant's business is done = 
remede.” I touched the captain on the shoulder. The 
who rty started on observing me. “ Captain,” 
said I, am I to be put ashore soon?” “ As soon as 
we are along shore, you shall be landed,” replied he, 
“ But you have changed your course,” returned I, 
“ The boat, sir,” said the captain, “ is hired for the 
present by these two gentlemen, and they think it 
would be inconvenient to run near the shore at this 
point, or at this time.” He said this epee and 


was about to turn away, as the two men had 

done, when I asked him, “‘ And when may it be com- 
venient to put me ashore?” “ Early to-morrow 
morning,” was the answer. I was at first, in my 
irritation, about to remonstrate with the two strangers, 
but, on second thoughts, I made up my mind to be 
silent, and leave things to their course. 

The day had been well advanced when I came on 
board, and the night was now approaching with rapid 
steps. Some time after the last words with the cap- 
tain, that came up to me, and asked me, 
with as much civility as his manner was capable of, if 
I would join his friends and himself over a glass of 
toddy below. I accepted the invitation, as much from 
the hope of hearing more about the prisoner in the 
hold as from —7 other feeling, I found the cabin to 
be a very scantily furnished little hole indeed. The 
captain and his friends pressed me to join in their 
potations, which I did. The talk, however, was en- 
tirely on indifferent subjects, and I soon grew wearied. 
I had a heavy cloak with me, and, having —— 
myself as comfortably as possible, fell fast asleep. The 
last thing which I remember was the “ heave-yo” of 
the captain and his men in dropping the anchor, 

When I awoke, it was still night. By the fire of 
the little place where we were, the captain and the 
two passengers were seated, sound asleep, as certain 
nasal operations amply testified. The prisoner and 
his o—— situation came immediately across me, 
and I felt strongly tempted to seize the opportue 
nity of conversing with him again. But, then, the 
danger of being detected! I endeavoured to compose 
myself to sleep again. It would not do; and at last 
summoning resolution, I crept softly upon deck, 
There was sufficient light to show me that one man 
was above, but he seemed asleep. I moved cautious 
to the other end of the , and having ass 
myself that no one was there, I knelt down by the 
hatch, and whispered, “ Are you asleep?” No an- 
swer, I tapped on the board, and repeated the ques- 
tion. ‘ No,” was the reply; ke naebody can sleep lang 
here.” “* Speak freely,” returned I ; “ I am the per- 


son who talked with you before, and would fain assist 
you, Are you a friend of the men in this vessel ?”” 
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« Freend !” said the prisoner ; “ I ken naething abont 
them, but that they seized me, like ruffians as they 
are, late last night on the streets of my ain native 
toun, and threw me into this dark dungeon, Lord 
knows what it's to end in!” “ Are they starvi 
ou ?—have you meat ?” was my next question, “ 
sm baith meat and drink, buz I neither can see to tak 
it, nor hae I eny stamach till’t. Oh, sir, if ye bea 
freend, and are no mocking me, get me out o’ this 
place! Or gang at least to , and gie my deeing 
words to my wife and bairns. Speer for John Grant's 
wife, and tell her that if I had minded her advice, I 
wadna been here this night. But oh! get me out if 
ye can; that wad be the best way.” “ What is your 
name ?—where do you come from?” ‘“ Frae 3 
it’s my native place, and my name is John Grant, as 
well-doing and ’sponsible a merchant as there is in a’ 
the toun.” ‘“ Have you no idea of their purpose in 
carrying You away, or what they intend to do with 
ou hs “ To murder me, nae doubt, the bloody vil- 
ains,” replied the prisoner, answering my last ques- 
tion first. As he uttered the words, a footstep on the 
deck alarmed me. I started up, and commenced a 
slow walk. The man who had been sleeping near the 
cabin-hatch approached. Whether he suspected me 
or not, I cannot say, but certain it is that he agree: | 
revented me from renewing the conversation, thoug 
f walked about for several hours. Sometimes, when 
I heard poor Grant’s groans, as the stillness around 
permitted me to do at times, I had a strong mind to 
speak to the sailor. But his perfect regardlessness of 
these cries convinced me that he must be privy to the 
whole business, whatever it was, and that it would be 
fruitless to address him. At length I went below, 
and fell again soundly asleep. , 

When my eyes opened once more, it was daylight, 
and I was alone. went on deck, and found that we 
were now running close in for the shore. ‘ You will 
land now,” said the captain ; “ one of the lads will put 

ou ashore in the boat.” And soon afterwards, the 
boat was slung down, and all was ready. I gave the 
captain what I thought a satisfactory gratuity, and 
he pocketed it without a word, The two passengers 
were standing at a little distance. I could not leave 
the vessel without venting my mind about the poor 

risoner, “Gentlemen,” said I, going up to them, 
“you had best beware what you do with that unfortu- 
nate person,” pointing to the hold; “he is no friend 
of yours. I know his name and residence, and most 
assuredly I will give information of what I have seen. 
You, or the captain at least, will pay dearly for any 
injury you may do him.” The men only smiled at 
my words, and the captain impatiently exclaimed, 
“ Come, sir, the boat waits.” Being unable to do any 
thing more, I descended into the boat, and in a few 
minutes was on shore, 

A little village was in sight, and thither I directed 
my steps, with my travelling bag in my hand. On 
turning, as I went along, to look at the vessel I had 
left, to my surprise I observed that it had gut right 
about, and was making again, though obliquely, for 
the other side of the firth. This tended to confirm 
me that something was wrong, and on reaching the 
village I sought for a magistrate, to inform him of 
what I had seen. The place did not boast of one, 
However, I told the story to one of the most respect- 
able persons in the village, to-wit, the landlord of the 
inn. He was inclined to consider the whole business 
as some joke, in which opinion I could not agree with 
him. But, as the vessel was now entirely out of reach, 
it was not easy to see how any thing could be done in 
the matter. 

Having got a proper conveyance, I left the village, 
and made my way to the town where the business 
chiefly lay that had led me to cross the ferry. Here 
I told the story again, but found it generally regarded 
as some frolic. I could not concur in this idea, and 
at length, after my affairs were arranged, 1 resolved 
to visit in person the town which John Grant had de- 
scribed as his residence. It wason he fourth day after 
my mysterious adventure on the ferry, that I entered 
the town of ——. The burgh was still ringing with 
the tumult of a newly completed election. The first 
person I spoke to was the master of the inn I stopt 
at. On asking for John Grant, I was told that there 
were four persons, all merchants, of that name in the 
town. “ But,” said the landlord to whom I spoke, 
“one of the name, Councillor Grant, stays just next 
door.” Tothis person I resolved to tell my story, and 
learn the fate of his poor namesake, if there had indeed 
been any truth in the prisoner’s story. Councillor 
Grant’s shop was a most respectable one, in the soft- 
ware line. On inquiring for Mr Grant, I was shown 
into a little back room, half parlour, half counting- 
office, where I found a little, smart, decently-dressed 
man, sitting alone. “ Take a seat, sir,” said he, ris- 
ing and placing a chair. The words he uttered were 
few, but the tone and the voice made me start and 
stare, “ Sir—I—excuse - abruptness, but were 
you on board a vessel lately in the neighbouring 
firth ?” The merchant looked. at me, and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Troth, and I was, sir, and that to my 
cost. I was carried away, to keep me frae voting, by 
reiving villains, and it’s like to ruin me a’ thegither ; 
for our side o’ the council winna believe but I gaed 
away willingly, and on purpose to gie the other party 
the election. My ain wife ‘ill scarcely believe me.” 
The poor man sighed as he said this. ‘ I can testify,” 
said i“ to the truth of your statement, I am the 
Person who was beside you, and spoke to you on 


board.” The little merchant sprang from his seat, 

ped my hand, and absolutely jumped with delight. 
“ Oh losh, man, I im glad tosee you. Susie! Susie !” 
continued he, opening an inner door, and crying at 
the top of his voice, “ come here, you unbelieving 
woman that ye are! Here’s the gentleman that was 
on board the vessel wi? me, A’s right again.” The 
merchant’s wife here appeared, a comely woman, 
with three children behind her, whom I at once set 
down as “Tam, Isbel, and wee Johnnie.” The 
had been all roused by the call, but had not heard the 
words. ‘“ Oh, bairns,” said the wife, as she looked at 
her husband, who was still cutting a side caper, ‘ oh, 
bairns, your faither has gaen gyte. This sea-story has 
put him daft a’ thegither.” The honest man soon 
explained every thing, and I began to see good reason 
for his valuing my appearance and testimony so highly, 
when he informed me that he had the strongest fears 
lest his business should be destroyed by the disbelief 
which his statement had met with. The opposite party 
had stoutly denied his averment; and as they had seem- 
ingly employed strangers to effect the abduction, the 
matter was difficult of proof. They had lost their ob- 
ject, however, as John Grant’s party had won after 
all by a casting vote. 

I have now come to the close of my story. John 
Grant insisted upon my staying a day or two with him, 
which I did, though sorely to the trial of my patience. 
If I had to tell the whole story once, I had to tell it a 
score of times over, and nothing could have made me 
go through the labour, but the wish to reinstate the 
honest merchant in the confidence of his friends and 
the public. And this I had the pleasure of seeing 
effectually accomplished. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE, 

INFUSORIA, OR INFUSORY ANIMALS, 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
Ir, as observed in the former article, the whole body 
of some of the Infusoria is itself inconceivably small, 
what must our readers think of the minuteness of 
that delicate organisation which we described as actu- 
ally observed in the bodies of every one of these crea- 
tures; and what notion are we to form of the instru- 
ment which enables the human eye to detect objects 
so vastly removed from all ordinary observation or 
conception ? 

The size of the minutest point which the eye, armed 
with the most powerful microscope, can detect, is so 
small, that the human mind can scarcely imagine it. 
Ehrenberg, as we are told, can distinctly perceive, and 
place under the observation of others, monads, as they 
are called, the smallest of known objects, the greatest 
diameter of whose bodies is less than the 24,000th part 
of aninch, It has also been seen that these animals, 
some larger and some smaller, have each from four to 
six stomachs in the hinder part of their bodies, isolated 
and sharply rounded. In thesmaller animals, though 
not separately distinguishable, these stomachs are cal- 
culated to have a magnitude of the 576,000th part of 
an inch, The stomachs of animalcules, as of all other 
animals, are distinct sacs or bladders, and some curious 
calculations have been made respecting the thickness 
of the membrane of which they are composed. It seems 
but fair, we shall presume, that the thickness of the 
membrane should be taken at a tenth of the diameter of 
the sac itself. Now, the monas termo, the smallest of all 
the animalcules, is the 24,000th part of an inch in its 
entire bulk, Its stomach is the eighth part of its length; 
consequently, this sac, in it, measures only the 192,000th 
part of aninch. The result is, that the membrane 
sinks to the inconceivable thinness of the 1,920,000th, 
or, for a round number, the ¢wo-millionth part of an 
inch !* Again, as already mentioned, the cilia of these 
animals are of very different dimensions in different 
individuals, and in different parts of the same animal. 
According to the most recent observations, the extreme 
length of the largest is the 500th part of an inch, and 
of the smallest the 700,000th part.+ 

M. Ehrenberg has long possessed a glass of 800 
powers, though most of his observations have been 
made with one of 380 powers. Improvements, how- 
ever, are being made daily ; and hence we can under- 
stand the force of Mr J. B. Reid's late exclamation, 
** T cannot but observe that the magnifying power of 
1000 powers linear, together with Ross’s fine adjust- 
ment, gives a reality which no drawing can convey. 
We can trace our way down the members, and pene- 
trate what, comparatively speaking, appears to be a 
vast sphere !"t¢ And no wonder, for with this instru- 
ment the space of an inch instantly becomes converted 
to the dimensions of twenty-eight feet, as large as the 
most spacious apartment in our most elegant mansions, 

digestive system, as we have already seen, was, 
even to our own day, denied to this whole tribe of 
animated beings. Dr Ehrenberg, therefore, did much 
when he ded ind trating its existence in 
them all, according to the following proposition :— 
* All true Infusoria, even the smallest monads, are not 
a homogeneous jelly, but organised animal bodies, dis- 
tinctly provided with a mouth and internal nutritive 


* Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, xiii. 323, 
t Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology, 1. 633. 
¢ Ann. of Nat. Hist., ii. 194. 


apparatus.” He, moreover, supplied a direct refutae 
tion of the prevalent notion, that these animals were 
nourished by absorption through the skin. He proved 
that generations of these transparent creatures may re~ 
main immersed for weeks in a coloured solution, with- 
out presenting any coloured points in their tissue, except 
the cirenmscribed cavities above referred to; and when 
in a state of activity, the minute coloured particles are 
seen to hurry rapidly over their bodies, in order to 
reach their mouths, In many, the mouth is a highly 
complicated organ, consisting of an orifice opening in 
the centre of a globular head, provided with a pair of 
mandibles or nippers, serrated, or nicked in the edges. 
When the animal is in the act of taking its food, these 
mandibles are in perpetual motion, opening and shut- 
ting with great rapidity to seize the colouring particles 
brought within their reach by the current excited by 
the cilia. 

Dr Ehrenberg’s miscroscopic discoveries are well 
illustrated by the extent to which he has carried his 
observations on the teeth of the Infusoria, In many 
species he has ascertained the exact number, ranging 
from none to two, six, eight, sixteen, thirty, &c. By 
compressing them between plates of glass, he has de- 
monstrated the teeth to be of a harder consistency than 
the rest of the body. He detected this apparatus first 
in the Rotifers, or wheelers, and then in the Polygas- 
trian, or many-stomached Infusoria, in which it is 
most numerous. There is, moreover, an essential dif- 
ference in the teeth of the two classes : in the former, 
they are attached far back in the mouth, and act la- 
terally upon each other, whilst in the others they re- 
semble a purse-net, opening and shutting as suits the 
purpose of the animal. He has represented the indi- 
vidual configuration of the several teeth, and their 
modes of grouping, together with the various and com- 
plicated machinery by which they are moved. Into these 
peculiarities it is needless to enter ; but they form, as 
may be well supposed, an excellent ground for many of 
the generic distinctions, The Rotatoria, for example, 
have been thus divided into three groups—the toothless 
(agomphia), which are few in number; the free-toothed, 
the most numerous; and those with hook-shaped teeth. 
These are again subdivided: thus the second is split 
into those which have only one tooth in each jaw, and 
those which have many. In the former of these the 
tooth is long, projecting far, and with its fellow re- 
sembles a pair of nippers, This group are the most 
rapacious in their character, forming as it were the 
fer and carnivora of the tribe, feeding greedily upon 
other Infusores. The latter again are more moderate 
in their habits, and live chiefly on vegetable matters, 
or on the smaller of their kind: they never attack the 
larger.* 

To the stomach we have already had occasion to 
allude; and the success of the investigations concerning 
this centre of the digestive system, may be estimated 
from the fact, that the differences already ascertained 
would suffice for the complete classification of the 
Infusoria—a result which has only of late been consi- 
dered attainable with reference to some of the verte- 
brate animals. In some of the Infusoria this organ is 
simply a round sac in the centre, occupying a great 
part of the body ; in others, it assumes the appearance 
of a long oval canal, sometimes convoluted in a spiral 
manner, and furnished with a great number of sto- 
machs ; a disposition which has not been noticed in 
any other group of the animal kingdom. These blind 
sacs are real stomachs, not mere offshoots of the prin- 
cipal canal, or cawca, being filled with colouring matter 
immediately upon its being received into the mouth, 
In the Rotifers there is but one stomach ; in the other 
class there are many, amounting in some to from one 
hundred to two hundred, These are not all filled 
simultaneously or regularly, but apparently by prefers 
ence, according to the pleasure of the animal. When 
they are filled, the common intestinal tube is quite 
empty and transparent. At one time this canal appears 
like a small narrow tube, surrounded with its nume- 
rous dilated stomachs, while at another it extends 
itself at the expense of the ventral sacs, so as quite to 
obliterate them, and it then apparently occupies the 
whole substance of the body. 

We have still to add what is, if possible, yet more 
extraordinary. These tiny jellatinous-looking crea- 
tures, in addition to the stomach, are furnished, as in 
animals with which we are more familiar, with assist- 
ing organs of digestion, such as the liver, &c. In the 
year 1834, Dr Ehrenberg stated that in some species 
may be discovered a beautiful violet spot in the back 
part of the body. It is irregular and almost square. 
It is formed of a great number of violet-coloured glo- 
bules, or rather of a great number of colourless vesicles 
filled with a violet-coloured liquid. Proceeding from 
the point just indicated, a simple canal may be seen 
running along the back, and terminating in the intes- 
tine. This liquid, which is somewhat viscid, and al- 
most oily, like bile, possesses a dissolving power, which 
it exerts, like the gastric juice, over every thing it 
touches, And, accordingly, Dr Ehrenberg has often 
noticed that the minute fragments of oscillatories, &c., 
found in the canal, were by it speedily altered and 
decomposed.+ : 

From what has already appeared, it might with the 
utmost confidence be inferred that these animalculi, 
so complicated in structure, were necessarily endowed 
with a respiratory and vascular system. We are not, 
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however, to wonder, when we think of their diminu- 
tive size, that it was not till the spring of the year 
1832, that the respiratory organs, which of course are 
branchial, or of the gill kind, as in fishes, were de- 
monstrated, and that even at the present time the 
investigation is not complete, In a paper published 
in this country in 1836, we are informed that Professor 
Ehrenberg detected particular symmetrical organs oc- 
cupying a fixed point on either side of the animal, 
which were never at rest. These peculiar organs were 
provided with a tail, the form of which is similar to 
that of a note of music; and they are put into vibra- 
tion by three small folds or roots placed at their 
extremity. Dr Ehrenberg also concluded that these 
organs exhibited a vascular system ; for, in particular 
states of the animal, he distinctly observed a certain 
number of filaments which are free and loose, and 
which he regarded as blood-vessels. In one animal, 
thirty of these small clubs were counted, and on one 
side only. These clubs and their vessels are so small 
and so clear, like the purest crystal, that it is almost 
impossible to perceive them, except when the animal is 
in motion ; but when once seen, they are plainly dis- 
tinguished. At the date above mentioned, this orga- 
nisation had been examined in six genera. As already 
hinted, these small vibratory bodies, placed in two 
longitudinal series in the cavity of the body, are re- 
garded as internal gills, or branchie. The currents 
of water can, at will, be excited through the agency of 
the wheel-like apparatus : thus a stream flows through 
the body and past these branchie, whose progress seems 
to be assisted by a projecting appendage, called the 
spur, and which seems to act with all the energy of a 
syphon. 

Professor Ehrenberg is apprehensive, as well he 
might, that he should be charged with temerity for 
admitting the existence of an isolated nervous system, 
similar to that in vertebral animals and insects, in a 
class which, till very lately, was supposed to have no 
structure at all ; and at first sight it would appear that 
the transparency of the nervous matter in microscopic 
animals, would present an insurmountable obstacle to 
our cognisance of the existence and arrangement of 
this substance. Dr Ehrenberg, however, was never 
a convert to the generally adopted opinion, that the 
nervous matter is intimately mixed up with the sub- 
stance even of the more irritable Infusoria, On the 
contrary, he considers that he has demonstrated that 
certain parts in these animals are the brain and 
nerves. This opinion is founded upon the three follow- 
ing considerations :—First, the possibility of actually 
demonstrating organs resembling the brain and 
nerves. Secondly, their arrangements within the body. 
And, thirdly, their communication with the eyes. In 
the interior of some of the Rotifers, small isolated 
knots are to be seen, which are freely suspended be- 
tween long filaments, delicate and simple, or, more 
accnrately, having several of these filaments uniting 
together in their bodies. Again, these knots, precisely 
similar to nervous or cerebral ganglions* in large 
animals, are found exactly to occupy those positions 
they hold in other groups, as in worms, mollusca, &c. ; 
the larger about the head and neck, and the distribu- 
tion over the rest of the body—whether simple—or by 
rays intermixed with ganglions—such as is elsewhere 
seen. Lastly, a fine prolongation may be distinctly 
detected arising from the ganglionic brain, and pro- 
ceeding to the eye, which is held to be the optic nerve : 
it reposes on a large cushion of medullary matter, and 
is continued forward by two fine threads, which enter 
directly into the middle part of the eye. And thus 
we are presented with the optic nerves of invisible 
atoms ! 

With regard to the eyes, we may remark, that Pro- 
fessor Nitsch has the merit of having first, in a distinct 
and satisfactory manner, pointed them out in the Rota- 
toria. Dr Ehrenberg has since found them in two- 
thirds of the known genera of that class, and in all 
the species of these genera without exception ; as also 
of a great number of the Polygastrica. In some, they 
are simple eyes, in others compound, and a third set 
have both kinds, The eyes of the Rotifers appear as 
one, two, three, and even more spots, usually of a red 
colour, placed at the fore part of the animal, either 
before the wheel organs, on what may be called the 
forehead, or immediately behind them on the part of 
the body corresponding to the nape of the neck, or 
they may occupy both these situations, They usually 
contain a very highly coloured pigment, or paint, which, 
upon being crushed between two glasses, is effused in 
the form of a finely granulated mass, bearing a strong 
resemblance to the pigments in the eyes of quadrupeds. 
Dr Ehrenberg, in the prosecution of his researches, 
had naturally expected to meet with these organs 
chiefly among the larger kinds of Infusoria, but found 
to his surprise that they are more generally apparent 
in the smaller sort. In one species, the smallest indi- 
viduals of which do not exceed the 2360th part of an 
inch, he discovered two very distinct eyes. Not that 
we are hence to infer that they are wanting in the 
larger, but that they are invisible, owing probably to 
the want of the pigment ; and this seems proved by 
another truly wonderful phenomenon, In some, the 
eye is perceptible only in the young, previous to their 
escape from the maternal envelope. The body of the 


* Ganglions are knobs or thick parts occurring on certain ner- 
vous cords, somewhat like knots upon a piece of common twine. 
Worms, instead of a brain, have a nervous cord with ganglions 
pervading their bodies. 


mother consists of a transparent sac or capsule, in which 
the young are inclosed, and each of these is provided 
with a single red eye: on their escaping into the water, 
and attaining their natural size, every appearance of 
the eye is gone, though they are as sharp-sighted as 
ever. 

As with the digestive, respiratory, nervous, and 
other systems, so not less minute details could be given 
of the reproductive organs ; which, however, we pass 
by with the single remark, that the whole class appear 
to unite both sexes in each individual. We must, 
however, say a few words upon their modes of repro- 
duction. By a connected train of ocular demonstration, 
all known methods, we believe, of animal propagation, 
have been proved in the Infusoria—that is to say, they 
are viviparous (bringing forth their young alive), ovi- 
parous (bringing forth the young by eggs), and gem- 
miparous, or generated in the form of buds, lat, In 
the interior of the common Rotifer, young animals are 
often to be seen of a diminutive size (that of the parent 
varying from the 50th to the 100th part of an inch), 
and perfectly formed, which, near the period of exclu- 
sion, possess two red eyes, and a distinct head and 
mouth, In the interior of the parent trunk they 
assume various postures, being at times coiled up in a 
spiral form, and again extended to their whole length. 
Dr Ehrenberg has often seen them being excluded 
from their parent in a living state. 2d, In the Kol- 
poda Cucullus, the parent animal excludes eggs, or 
ova, in the form of extremely minute globules, con- 
nected together by a number of interwoven net-like 
filaments. In an individual the 288th part of an inch 
in diameter, that of the ova was the 12,000th part of 
aninch. These young attained the 1728th part of an 
inch before they were distinctly seen to excite cur- 
rents, or swallow coloured particles. Some genera 
propagate their young both by eggs and by buds, or 
gemma, 3d, There would appear to be three modes 
of gemmiparous propagation, One is the true gemmi- 
form division, in which a small bud is given off from 
the posterior surface of the animal, which is provided 
with cilia, and when separated from the parent stock, 
is still of a very diminutive size. Another is the 
longitudinal division, constituting one form of the 
Jissiparous—the cleft—variety, in which the animal 
divides itself into two nearly equal halves, A fissure 
first appears near the head ; speedily it traverses the 
whole body ; it becomes deeper anteriorly, where two 
horns are now visible, each provided with a distinct 
set of cilia, and a mouth, recognisable by the two cur- 
rents of coloured particles, directed to the tops of the 
two horns. The fissure becomes deeper and deeper, 
till two distinct perfectly formed animals appear at- 
tached to the apex of one stalk, These are soon quite 
separated, and form two perfect animals. Once more, 
there occurs a not less remarkable transverse division. 
Many monads which are of a globular shape, exhibit, 
at a certain period of their developement, a slight cir- 
cular depression round the middle of their body, which, 
by degrees becoming deeper, changes their form into 
that of an hour-glass ; and the middle part becoming 
still more contracted, they ere long present the appear- 
ance of two balls united by a mere point. The monads 
in this state are seen swimming irregularly in the fluid, 
as if animated by two different wills, and, apparently 
for the purpose of tearing asunder the last connecting 
fibres, darting through the thickest of the crowd of 
the surrounding animals; and the moment this slender 
ligament is broken, each is seen moving away from 
the other, and beginning its independent existence.* 

Connected with this variety of division, the follow- 
ing facts are truly astonishing. Dr Ehrenberg, when 
watching the process, observed the appearance of a 
second and new dental apparatus; which regeneration 
of all the teeth, though truly rare in other animals, is 
very common in the Infusoria, Often is an infusory 
animalcule in its usual or normal state to-day ; it is 
divided transversely during the night; and next morn- 
ing, the posterior portion has a mouthful of teeth per- 
fectly organised, as are all the other structures. In 
watching the earlier part of the process, the professor 
found that the developement of the parts at first appa- 
rently deficient, made most rapid progress; and he 
calculated that the whole of the division, and the for- 
mation of twenty teeth, might be effected in the space 
of two hours. 

One other mode of reproduction, not unfrequently 
witnessed, must not be omitted. It occurs in the 
Volvox Globata. This animalcule consists of an ex- 
tremely transparent covering, containing minute glo- 
bules irregularly dispersed within it, On examination 
with a good glass, the globules appear to be so many 
young volvoxes, each provided with its transparent or 
diaphanous membrane; and within that again is in- 
volved another race of descendants, Some observers 
have discovered down even to the fifth generation 
within the parent. When the volvox has obtained a cer- 
tian maturity, the included young begin to move; they 
detach themselves from the parent, and, successively 
escaping from the investing membrane, swim about 
free. When all have left, the common mother becomes 
motionless and dies. The new volvoxes rapidly increase 
in size; their included globules likewise grow ; they 
begin to move, and the whole process is again re- 
peated. By isolating these animals in watch-glasses, 
the thirteenth successive generation from one parent 
has been obtained.+ 


* Roget's Bridgewater Treatise, ii. 583. 
+ Convers. Lexicon, i. 178. 
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The extraordinary fecundity of the Infusoria will, 
after this, be readily supposed, though it has been 
observed to be nota little dependent upon an abundant 
supply of nourishment, This very rapid multiplica- 
tion is one of the most important results of Dr Ehren- 
berg’s researches, and more especially as bearing on 
the formation of deposits on the earth’s surface. ‘I 
have remarked,” he states, “a single Hydatina Senta 
for eighteen days successively, at the end of which 
time it did not die a natural death. This animal, 
when circumstances are favourable, is capable of a 
fourfold propagation every twenty-four hours. It can 
in this time bring forth four eggs from the embryo 
state, to the exclusion of the young. But this fourfold 
increase in the space of a day, and of the same indivi- 
dual, gives forty eggs in ten days; and this, raised to 
the tenth power, gives 100,000 individuals for one mo- 
ther ; it gives 4,000,000 for the eleventh day, and for 
the twelfth, 16,000,000. Although this productive 
power is the greatest which has yet been observed in 
nature, far exceeding that of insects, yet it is far from 
attaining that of the Polygastrica. In one of these 
which is the 48th part of an inch in size, a doubling 
of each, by transverse division, has been observed 
within twenty-four hours ; and, therefore, its rate of 
increase is double that of the preceding. But as these 
animals, besides division, propagate also by eggs, and 
these eggs are not separated from the parent singly, 
but in masses, and as they also form germs, the pos- 
sible increase within forty-eight hours becomes quite 
bewildering. Who, therefore, can wonder, that, with 
the brood of two or three days only, fluids should swarm 
with these animalcules. Once more, the professor re- 
marked, at the last meeting of the British Association, 
“that the great fertility and astonishing increase of mi- 
croscopic animalculi is such, that an imperceptible cor- 
puscule may become in four days 170,000,000,000,000 
individuals.* 

With a single sentence regarding the extraordinary 
vitality of some of these animals, we must close our ac- 
count of their wonderful properties. The Rotifer Redi- 
vivus, which was first observed by Lewenhoek, and was 
afterwards rendered celebrated by the experiments of 
Spallanzani, can live only in water, and is commonly 
found in that which has remained stagnant in gutters 
of houses, But it may be deprived of this fluid, and be 
reduced to perfect dryness, so that all the functions of 
life shall be completely suspended, yet without the 
destruction of the vital principle: for this atom of 
dust, after remaining for years in a dry state, may be 
revived in a few moments, by being again supplied 
with water. This alternate suspension and restoration 
of life, which, however, is not confined to this class, 
may be repeated without any apparent injury to the 
animal for a great number of times. 

In conclusion, then :—Concerning the structure of 
these Infusoria, the smallest beings which man can 
perceive, all the systems have been discovered which 
go to form the essential parts of the organisation of 
man hintgelf ; and these systems not rudimentary, as 
it has been called, but, after their kind, as perfect as 
in man, although in very different forms. It ma 
likewise be perceived that the animal organisation in 
man, and in these monads, consists of a single type, 
which predominates throughout the whole series of 
animals, It ought, moreover, to be particularly ob- 
served, that all these wonderful conclusions and dis- 
coveries concerning these infinitely small beings, are 
not the results of bold speculation, but solely of Dr 
Ehrenberg’s innumerable observations, which are far 
from being brought to a close, notwithstanding the 


length of time which has already been spent upon 
them.+ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
HOURS OF ATTENDANCE IN SHOPS, 

Ir has always appeared to us that the period to which 
shops and places of trade are kept open at night, 
is much too late. The hour for shutting shops in the 
large towns has usually been nine o'clock. Except 
in a few particular businesses, this hour is needlessl 
late. Almost all articles that are required by families 
or individuals may be purchased just as well before 
seven o’clock as at nine. The keeping open of shops, 
therefore, after seven o'clock, is, generally speaking, 
a bad custom, which has crept into use, and should, 
as far as possible, be modified. In most continental 
towns, the shops are shut between seven and eight 
o’clock, by which means the trading classes are enabled 
to recreate themselves according to their fancy, either 
in the public gardens or parks, if in summer, or by 
attending ical and dramatic entertainments, if in 
winter. By this and other arrangements—the num- 
ber of holidays for one thing—the trading classes and 
people generally, on the continent, enjoy far more re- 
laxation from labour than is the case in Britain, It 
is not our purpose to advert to causes, some of them 
unavoidable, which have led to the practice of over- 
labouring among our mercantile and handicraft po- 
pulation, but to point out that a very considerable 
abridgement of the hours of attendance in shops and 
other places of trade might be effected without injury 
either to the public or to individuals, 

It is our belief, as already stated, that all the busi- 


* Ann. of Nat. Hist., ii. 123. 

+ The two foregoing articles on Infusoria, which, we may men- 
tion, are the composition of a gentleman of first-rate acquire- 
ments in natural history, will be followed by a third on the 


ee geological phenomenon— Fossil INFUSORIA.— 
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ness which is done between seven and nine o’clock in 
the evenings, might be transacted earlier, without in- 
convenience or loss. There could, indeed, be no loss 
to the dealer, provided all agreed to shut at the same 
hour, and that would be indispensable in any change 
for the better. A year or two ago, an earlier shutting 
of shops was commenced in Edinburgh, in consequence 
of the representations of the shop assistants, and the 
practice has not been found to be any way injurious 
to trade. Such an alteration had become exceedingly 
desirable, from the taste for self-improvement which 
had begun to be manifested. ‘‘ Of what use to us,” 
said the assistant shopkeepers, “is the establishment 
of Schools of Arts, Philosophical Associations, &c. for 
the improvement of the faculties of the working 
classes, if we be not allowed time to attend them.” 
On lately glancing over some London newspapers, 
we observed that similar representations were begun 
to be urged by the shopmen of the metropolis, and 
that, on the whole, few of the employers had refused 
to meet their wishes. We should like to see the shop- 
men of London proceed a step farther, by making ar- 
rangements among themselves for the establishment 
and support of evening lecturing institutions (on the 
plan, for instance, of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Association), from which, at a trifling expense, they 
might derive improving lessons in moral and physical 
science. It would be out of place here to expatiate 
on the advantages to be procured from attendance on 
institutions of this nature; one chief benefit consists 
in giving the thoughts of young men a turn towards 
rational modes of amusement, instead of the empty 
frivolities which are plenteously scattered round their 
path. We shall be glad to learn that the shop assis- 
tants of London, on gaining the object for which 
they are contending, have adopted measures for esta- 
blishing or extending the number of institutions such 
as are now brought under their notice. 


READINGS IN PETER PINDAR. 
THIRD ARTICLE, 

Peter, though not a democrat or anti-monarchist, 

was determinedly disrespectful to George the Third. 

The fireside virtues of this monarch, which made 

him such a favourite in his day, went no way with 

Peter against his penuriousness, his want of elevated 

and generous views, and the frivolous curiosity which 

he habitually manifested. He accordingly seems to 
have formed the resolution to take all convenient 
opportunities of making the king a theme of his 
whimsical raillery. His Ode upon Ode is a long poem 
burlesquing one of the laureat Warton’s New Year’s 
Day effusions of purchased loyalty. In it occur two 
anecdotes respecting the treatment of Madame Mara 
and Mrs Siddons at the palace. Peter describes them 
as invited there to spout and read, and as neither being 
asked to sit down, nor gifted with any fee, for their 
pains. It is to be feared the anecdotes are true. Here 
also is a story of a certain Windsor widow, who in- 
censed majesty by overlooking his walks. To put an 
end to the annoyance, he caused a wall to be erected 
against her windows; but this served him nothing— 
* * * ” 

Fast as the king built up, the dame pulled down. 

*Twas up—'twas down—'twas up again—twas down— 
Much did the country with the battle ring, 
Between the valiant widow and the king, 

That admiration raised in Windsor town : 

The mighty battling Broughtons and the Slacks, 
Ne’er knew more money betted on their backs. 

Sing, heav‘nly muse, how ended this affray : 

Just as it happens, faith, nine times in ten, 
When dames so spirited engage with men ; 

That is—th’ heroic widow won the day : 

The king could not the woman maul ; 

But found himself most shamefully defeated ; 
Then, very wisely, he retreated, 

And, very prudently, gave up the wall. 

Of a similar character is the story of the King and the 

Brickmaker, which immediately follows. The sove- 

1eign, greatly annoyed at Buckingham House by a 

Pimlico brick-kiln, sends his page, Billy Ramus, to 

command the owner of the nuisance to discontinue 

his work, on pain of broken bones, when the valiant 
man of clay breaks out: 

He break my bones, good Master Page, 

He say my kilo shan’t burn another brick, 
Because it blacks his house, and makes him sick ! 

Billy, fs give my love to master’s rage, 

And say, more bricks I am resolved to burn ; 
And if the smoke his worship’s stomach turn, 

Tell him to stop his mouth and snout : 

Nay more, good page ; his majesty shall find 
I'll always take th’ advantage of the wind, 

And try to smoke him out. 

In this case, however, the king is more successful, but 

only in consequence of the death of the brickmaker, 

No poem, however, of Peter’s draws so much amuse- 
ment out of the king as that in which he describes a 
visit of curiosity paid by the royal family to Mr Whit- 
bread’s brewery. The hasty inquisitive speech of the 
king, his very homely understanding, and his selfish- 
ness, are here shown off in a style which must have pro- 
duced roars of laughter from thousands of subjects, who 
nevertheless believed him to be, as he was sometimes 
styled, the best of kings. With the sole pur of 
raising a little of the like innocent mirth in the pre- 


sent generation, we make some extracts from this 


Thus was the brewhouse fill’d with gabbling noise, 
Whilst draymen and the brewer’s boys 


Devour’d the questions that the king did ask : 
In different parties were they staring seen, 
Wond'ring to think they saw a King and Queen! 
Behind a tub were some, and some behind a cask. 
Now majesty into a pump so deep 
Did with an opera-glass so curious peep ; 
Examining with care each wondrous matter 
That brought up water! 
Thus have I seen a magpie in the street, 
A chatt’ring bird we often meet, 
A bird for curiosity well known ; 
With head awry, 
And cunning eye, 
Peep knowingly into a marrow-bone. 
And now his curious majesty did stoop 
To count the nails on every hoop ; 
And, lo! no single thing came in his way, 
That, full of deep research, be did not say, 
“What's this? he, he? what's that ? what's this? what’s 
that ?” 
So quick the words, too, when he deign’d to speak, 
As if each syllable would break its neck. 
Now boasting Whitbread serious did declare, 
To make the majesty of England stare, 
That he had butts enough, he knew, 
Plac’d side by side, to reach along to Kew: 
On which the king with wonder swiftly cried, 
* What, if they reach to Kew then, side by side, 
What would they do, what, what, placed end to end?” 
To whom, with knitted calculating brow, 
The man of beer most solemnly did vow, 
Almost to Windsor that they would extend ; 
On which the king, with wond’ring mien, 
Repeated it unto the wond’ring queen: 
On which, quick turning round his halter’d head, 
The brewer's horse, with face astonish’d, neigh’d ; 
The brewer's dog, too, pour’d a note of thunder, 
Rattled his chain, and wagg’d his tail for wonder. 
Now did the king for other beers inquire, 
For Calvert's, Jordan’s, Thrale’s entire ; 
And, after talking of these diff’rent beers, 
Ask’d Whitbread if his porter equall’d theirs ? 
This was a puzzling, disagreeing question, 
Grating like arsenic on his host’s digestion ; 
A kind of question to the man of cask 
That not even Solomon himself would ask. 
Now majesty, alive to knowledge, took 
A very pretty memorandum-book, 
With gilded leaves of asses’ skin so white, 
And in it legibly began to write— 
Memorandum. 
A charming place beneath the grates, 
For roasting chestnuts or potates. 


Mem. 
‘Tis hops that give a bitterness to beer— 
Hops grow in Kent, says Whitbread, and elsewhere. 


Quere. * 
Is there no cheaper stuff? where doth it dwell ? 
Would not horse-aloes bitter it as well ? 


Mem. 
To try it soon on our small beer— 
*Twill save us sev’ral pounds a-year. 


Mem, 
To remember to forget to ask 
Old Whitbread to my house one day. 


Mem. 
Not to forget to take of beer the cask, 
The brewer offer’d me away. 

Now having pencill’d his remarks so shrewd, 
Sharp as the point indeed of a new pin, 

His majesty his watch most sagely view’d, 
And then put up his asses’ skin. 

To Whitbread now deign’d majesty to say, 

“ Whitbread, are all your horses fond of hay ?” 

“ Yes, please your majesty,” in humble notes, 

The brewer answer’d—* also, sir, of oats: 

Another thing my horses too maintains, 

And that, an’t please your majesty, are grains.” 

“ Grains, grains,” said majesty, “ to fill their crops ? 

Grains, grains ?—that comes from hops—yes, hops, hops, 

hops ?” 

Here was the king, like hounds sometimes, at fault— 
“ Sire,” cried the humble brewer, “ give me leave 
Your sacred majesty to undeceive ; 

Grains, sire, are never made from hops, but malt.” 

“ True,” said the cautious monarch, with a smile ; 

From malt, malt, malt—I meant malt all the while.” 

“Yes,” with the sweetest bow, rejoin’d the brewer, 

An’t please your majesty, you did, I’m sure.” 

“ Yes,” answer’d majesty, with quick reply, 

“I did, I did, I did, I, I, I, I.” 

Now this was wise in Whitbread—here we find 

A very pretty knowledge of mankind : 

As monarchs never must be in the wrong, 

*Twas really a bright thought in Whitbread’s tongue, 

To tell a little fib, or some such thing, 

To save the sinking credit of a king. 

Reader, whene’er thou dost espy a nose 

That bright with many a ruby glows, 

That nose thou may’st pronounce, nay safely swear, 

Is nurs’d on something better than small beer. 

Thus when thou findest kings in brewing wise, 

Or natural history holding lofty station, 

Thou may’st conclude, with marvelling eyes, 
Such kings have had a goodly education. 

Now did the ——— the bell so fine, 

That daiiy asks the draymen all to dine; 

On which the bell rung out (how very proper !) 

To show it was a bell, and had a clapper. 


And now before their sovereigns’ curious eye, 
Parents and children, fine, fat, hopeful sprigs, 
All snuffling, squinting, grunting in their stye, 
Appear’d the brewer's tribe of handsome pigs: 
On which th’ observant man, who fills a throne, 
Declared the pigs were vastly like his own: 
On which the brewer, swallowed up in joys, 
Tears and astonishment in both his eyes, 
His soul brim full of sentiments so loyal, 
Exclaim’d, “O heav'ns ! and can my swine 
Be deem’d by majesty so fine! 
Heav’ns ! can my pigs compare, sire, with pigs royal !” 
* * * * 


Now did his Majesty so gracious say, 
To Mister Whitbread, in his flying way, 

“ Whitbread, d’ye nick th’ Excisemen now and then ? 
He, Whitbread, when d’ye think to leave off trade ? 
He, what ? Miss Whitbread’s still a maid, a maid ? 

What, what’s the matter with the men ? 

D’ye hunt !—he, hunt ? No, no, you are too old— 

You'll he Lord May’r—Lord May’r one day— 

Yes, yes, I’ve heard so—yes, yes, so I’m told;, 
Don't, don’t the fine for sheriff pay; 
I'll prick you ev'ry year, man, I declare: 
Yes, Whitbread—yes, yes—you shall be Lord May’r. 
Whitbread, d’ye keep a coach, or job one, pray ? 

Job, job, that’s cheapest; yes, that’s best, that’s best. 
You put your liv'ries on the draymen—he ?. 

He, Whitbread ? you have feather’d well your nest. 
What, what’s the price now, hx, of all your stock ? 
But, Whitbread, what’s o’clock, pray, what's o'clock ? 
Now Whitbread inward said, “ May I be blest 
If I know what to answer first ;” 

Then search’d his brains with ruminating eye: 

But ere the man of malt an answer found, 
Quick on his heel, lo, Majesty turn’d round, 
Skipp’d off, and baulk’d the honour of reply. 
* * a7 * 


Now God preserve all wonder-hunting kings, 
Whether at Windsor, Buckingham, or Kew-house ; 
And may they never do more foolish things 
Than visiting Sam Whitbread and his brewhouse! 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
HENRY BELL. 

A SELECT COMMITTEE of the House of Commons, in: 
1823, made the following report, as the result of their 
inquiries into the history of steam-navigation :—“ The 
first instance of applying steam to vessels is that which 
occurred in 1736, when Mr Hull obtained letters pa- 
tent for the construction of a steam-boat for towing 
vessels in and out of port; the application of paddle 
wheels, now so generally adopted, appears to have 
been originally suggested by this patent. Mr Hull 
proposed to employ the atmospheric engine of New- 
comen, which, by means of a crank communicating 
with the working beam, imparted a rotatory action to 
the wheels and paddles, which were placed in the bow 
of the vessel. Next in succession were the experiments 
of the Duke of Bridgewater to use steam-boats for 
towing barges on canals ; and then [1788] came those 
of Mr Miller of Dalswinton in the county of Dum- 
fries, in a double vessel with a wheel in the middle, 
But, after Mr Hull came the Marquis de Jouffroy, 
who unquestionably holds the most distinguished rank 
in the list of practical engineers who have added to 
the value of the invention: in 1781, he constructed a 
steam-boat at Lyons, of 140 feet in length, and with 
this he made several successful experiments on the 
river Saone. In 1795, Lord Stanhope constructed a 
boat to be moved by steam. In 1801, Mr Symington 
tried a boat that was propelled by steam on the Forth 
and Clyde navigation. Still no practical uses resulted 
from any of those attempts. It was not till the year 
1806, when the Americans began to use steam-boats 
on their rivers, that their safety and utility were first 
proved, But the whole merit of constructing these 
boats is due to natives of Great Britain. Mr Henry 
Bell of Glasgow gave the first model of them to Fulton, 
and went over to America to assist him in establishing 
them; and Mr Fulton got the engine he used in his 
first steam-boat on the Hudson river from Messrs Bol- 
ton and Watt.” 

Henry Bell, thus honourably introduced to the 
reader’s notice, was born at the village of Torphichen 
in Linlithgowshire, April 7, 1767, being the fifth son 
of a couple in humble life, whose ancestors for several 
generations had enjoyed some local celebrity as inge- 
nious mill-wrights and builders. Bell received an 
ordinary education at the school of his native parish, 
and, at the age of thirteen, began to learn the craft of 
astone-mason. Three years after, disliking this oc- 
cupation, he became apprentice to his uncle as a mill- 
wright—an art more congenial to his mind, the bent 
of which was towards mechanics. But neither did this 
artcontent him, At the conclusion of his engagement, 
he studied ship-modelling for some time at the neigh- 
bouring port of Borrowstounness, and afterwards 
placed himself in the service of an engineer at the 
village of Bell’s Hill, on the road from Edinburgh to 
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Glasgow, with a view to advance his knowledge of 
mechanics, Ultimately, he served for a season with 
the celebrated Rennie in London, so that his oppor- 
tunities of acquiring a practical acquaintance with the 
higher branches of the sci of mechanics appear to 
have been altogether very considerable. 

About 1790, he settled in Glasgow, where he wished 
to be employed as a constructor of public works ; but 
limited resources were a sufficient bar to his advance- 
ment in such a course, even if he had possessed all the 
requisite personal qualifications, He therefore re- 
mained for several years in the obscure situation of a 
house-carpenter—known, if known at all, only for 
a disposition to mechanical scheming, such as the 
world usually holds to be incompatible with all sober 
pursuits, and, in most instances, with all desir- 
able success in life, With little of the man of the 
world, Bell did not possess the best powers as a me- 
chanician. His ardent mind set at nought all ordi- 
nary rules of art ; he would not take time to consider 
details or adaptations ; and the consequence was, that, 
when his models came to be put together, the one part 
was often found unsuitable to the other, and the whole 
scheme proved abortive. He was, however, so prolific 
of schemes, that he never was much disconcerted by 
failure ; some new project was always coming forward 
in his mind, to console him for the defeat of its pre- 
decessor. Sach minds form a strange exception from 
the mass. We are apt to smile at them for their ab- 
surdities; yet their utility in the economy of the world 
.is obvious, Common minds are more correct, and 
usually succeed within a certain range of action. But 
common minds try nothing new. It seems to be ne- 
cessary, that, for the discovery of new and superior 
modes, at least in the arts, there should be a small 

proportion of minds indisposed to submit to common 
rules—minds which neglect all ordinary gains for the 
indulgence of apparently unprofitable dreams, but 
which, in their dreams, scheme out the things which 
make a nation great, Certainly, if Henry Bell had 
been more a man of prudence, he never would have 
devoted himself, as he did, to any task so full of dif- 
ficulties, and so much more likely to be ruinous than 
profitable to himself, as that of making steam-navi- 
gation a reality. Such eccentricities demonstrate in a 
very lively manner the groundlessness of those theories 
which make out human action to proceed invariably 
from selfish calculations, Men act in obedience to 
the dictates of their faculties ; and it is as natural for 
him who has an overpowering predominance of the 
mechanical faculty to give it uncontrolled sway, to the 
utter ruin of fortune, as for the born money-maker to 
make money only, and laugh at those whose actions 
have a tendency to benefit others, and not themselves. 

At what precise time the attention of Henry Bell 
was first turned to steam-navigation, we have not as- 
certained. The possibility of impelling vessels by the 
steam-engine must have been introduced to his notice 
by the Dalswinton experiments, followed up as they 
were by the more vigorous exertions of Symington, 
not to speak of the attempt of Earl Stanhope. He 
also visited and inspected the vessel which had been 
set a-going by Mr Symington upon the Forth and 
Clyde Canal; but our uncertainty as to the date of 
this transaction makes it impossible to state to what 
extent he was indebted to previous experimenters for 
the means of fitting up a similar vessel. A gentleman 
of respectability communicates to us the following me- 
morandum of certain circumstances which Mr Bell 
had frequently related to him :—“ In 1800, he (Mr 
Bell) purchased a small French vessel, fitted her up 
with a steam-engine of four horse power, and sailed 
with her from the Clyde by the Land’s End to Lon- 
don, at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour; with 
the view of submitting his plans to government, That 
boat was inspected by the late Lord Melville, and a 
number of naval gentlemen, all of whom, except Lord 
Melville and Lord Nelson, considered the invention 
of no value to the country. The remark made on that 
oceasion by Nelson is worthy of notice. He said, ‘Gen- 
tlemen, if you do not take advantage of this invention, 
you may rely on it, other nations will.’ Being thus 
disappointed by government, Mr Bell took out the 
wnek nery, sold the vessel, and returned to Scotland. 
He made another application to the Admiralty in 1803, 
which met with the same fate. Conscious, however, 
of the importance of his plans, and perhaps provoked 
at the result of his repeated efforts to obtain the coun- 
tenance of government, he sent models of the steam- 
boat to all the crowned heads in Europe, and also to 
America, and went out to that country, as is stated 
in the House of Commons Committee’s report, to assist 
Mr Fulton to establish them in that country.” 

Supposing this to be a correct report of Mr Bell's 
statement, it is still only his own account of the trans- 
action. Some evidence to support the date, if not the 
fact itself, is greatly desirable. We have heard that Mr 
Beil was inclined to appropriate to himself the whole 
credit of the invention of steam-navigation, though it 
is clear that the experiments of Messrs Miller, Taylor, 
and Symington (not to speak of others still anterior to 
theirs), long preceded even this alleged experiment of 
his in 1800. Such a claim only tends to detract from 
the merit which Bell actually possessed ; but it is not 
more unreasonable than those of other individuals con- 
cerned in the origin of steam-navigation, all of whom 
have endeavoured to exalt their own share of merit 
into something equally exclusive, as if their admission 
of the ingenuity of an associate were deemed tanta- 
mount toa confession that they themselves had had 


no concern in the matter, In reality, the application 
of the steam-engine to navigation was a familiar idea 
to men of science before the » sn of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and was urged and advocated by several whose 
names are now almost forgotten. Besides Jouffroy 
among the French, there was an individual named 
the Abbé Arnal, who, as far back as 1781, suggested 
this mode of navigation, One Fitch, an American, 
made an experiment on the Delaware in 1783; and 
we have seen incontestible evidence that, in 1793, the 
idea was under the consideration of both Earl Stan- 
hope and Robert Fulton, That the plan should have 
been thus thought of by many, is by no means won- 
derful, for the combination of the idea of the motion 
of vessels with the idea of the use of the steam-engine 
as a motive power, is after all a simple one, and such 
as might readily occur to an enlightened mind. What- 
ever merit there is in such suggestions, and in the 
gallant but unsuccessful attempts to bring them into 
practical use, is merit of one kind: that of persevering 
in the experiments till success was obtained, and the 
world converted, is another, and in our opinion not in- 
ferior merit. Any merit which Henry Bell can be pre- 
sumed to have had in the matter, was of the latter kind. 

It was not the good fortune of Bell to be the first 
to make steam-vessels practically useful. This honour 
belongs to Robert Fulton, of whom some account was 
recently given in the present work. How far Mr 
Fulton was indebted to other experimenters, and to 
Bell in particular, it is impossible to state with cer- 
tainty. It is distinctly recollected at Carron, in 
Scotland, that he once, in company with Mr Bell, 
visited and inspected a boat, constructed by Mr 
Symington, which had been tried upon the Forth 
and Clyde Canal; but the date of this incident is 
not distinctly made out, and we are inclined to think 
that Fulton must have been obliged to his contem- 
poraries for little more than a few hints as to the con- 
struction of his vessels. Mr Bell, having removed 
from Glasgow to the little sea-bathing village of He- 
lensburgh on the Firth of Clyde, continued for several 
years to make endeavours to realise steam-navigation, 
while the immediate support of his family was provided 
for by his wife, who kept the baths and aninn. He 
also projected steam-driven carriages, both for rail- 
ways and common roads, and made successful experi- 
ments with each kind. Some of the former class of 
carriages, made by him, plied long in the mines at 
Newcastle. Twoother projects of Bell were for hori- 
zontal cylinders for printing ladies’ dresses and for 
drying cloth by steam. He suffered prosecutions from 
patentees for these two schemes, as well as for steam- 
vessels, but proved a priority of invention in all the 
cases, The burden of his own expenses in these suits 
was probably the only substantial result of at least the 
two first inventions, For many years, the efforts he 
made to set steamers afloat on the Clyde, only excited 
ridicule amongst those who heard of them, and even 
the realisation of the project upon the Hudson had 
little effect in inclining Mr Bell's countrymen to 
expect any advantage from his labours, There are 
some things which may exist with all conceivable 
success in one country, but which the people of an- 
other country will nevertheless discredit as visionary 
for many years, the distance producing as much du- 
biety as an obscure medium does in vision, The 
steam-navigation of the Hudson was of this sort. Five 
years after it had commenced its career of splendid 
utility, the gentlemen of Glasgow were looking upon 
the attempts of Mr Henry Bell as not less absurd than 
they did ten years before, 

In 1811, Mr Bell was finally enabled to construct 
a proper vessel on the Clyde.* It was of only twenty- 
five tons, and contained an engine of four-horse power, 
He gave it the name of the Comet, in consequence of 
the attention which a celestial body of that description 
was attracting atthe time. The designed use of the 
Comet was to ply along the Clyde with passengers be- 
tween Glasgow and Helensburgh, a distance of twenty- 
four miles. 1t commenced doing so on the 18th of 
January 1812, For several months, the people were 
very coy towards the vessel, from a fear of its safety 
—a fear which the proprietors of the ordinary sailing 
boats on the same passage, and of the stage-coaches, 
did all they could to foment, But after she had plied 
a summer without accident, those who had occasion 
to go between the two places perceived that there was 
an advantage in being carried at the rate of seven miles 
an hour certain, instead of taking all chances of weather 
on board the packets, or of proceeding by land at three 
times the expense ; and the Comet then began to suc- 
ceed. We have the testimony of the speculator him- 
self that the first year bronght him loss rather than 
profit, At the oul of that period he took the vessel 
from the Glasgow and Helensburgh passage, and em- 
ployed her during the second year in a tour of the 
English, Irish, and Scottish coasts, for the purpose of 
demonstrating to the inhabitants of the chief ports the 
utility of steam-navigation. In time, people allowed 
their senses to convince them that it was an useful in- 
vention, and Bell was encouraged to build other ves- 
sels, one of which was sent co hantin, and put into 
operation upon the Thames, It is worthy of remark, 
that the Stirling Castle, the first vessel which plied on 
the Forth, was also constructed by Henry Bell ; but 
this was at a later date. He likewise built the first 
steamer which was used in France, Other indivi- 


* It was built by Messrs John Wood and Company, of Port- 
Glasgow.—Mr Cleland, in the New Statistical Account of Scotland. 
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duals of capital and enterprise soon flung themselves 
into the trade, and larger vessels began to be built ; 
but it is creditable to the Helensburgh projector that 
no important improvement has to this day been effected 
upon the arrangement assumed by him in the con- 
struction of the Comet. That little vessel ultimately 
became a regular packet plying between Glasgow and 
Fort William, on which she was lost, Decem- 
ber 15, 1820, all on board being saved. In the ensuing 
year, another vessel belonging to Mr Bell was burnt 
to the water’s edge, while lying at anchor. Neither 
being insured, he lost L.3000 by the two disasters ; a 
larger sum probably than he ever gained by the in- 
vention from the beginning. Having no patent to 
give him an exclusive right to build steam-vessels, he 
ad the mortification to see many successful rivals in 
that line of business rising up around him, from 
amongst those who, a few years ago, had ridiculed 
the very idea of a steam-vessel. At the same time, 
from his deficiency of capital, he was unable to stand 
his ground against wealthy rivals in the business of 
keeping steamers upon certain lines of passage. He 
was, in fact, to use an appropriate phrase, run off the 
water by these men, and ultimately obliged to with- 
draw from a business which he had originated, and 
by which thousands upon thousands of pounds were 
annually realised. 

In 1817, steam-vessels, on the plan of those upon 
the Clyde, were plying in most of the large rivers of 
Europe; but as yet no such vessel had ventured to 
make regular voyages on the open sea, This was first 
done in July 1818, when a steamer named the Rob 
Roy commenced plying between Glasgow and Dublin, 
the first voyage back being performed in twenty-six 
hours. It had been generally said by nautical men 
that steam-vessels, however fitted for river navigation, 
could never endure the violence of the ocean ; but, in 
May and June 1815, a vessel went from Glasgow to 
Dublin, and then round the Land’s End to London, 
and encountered much stormy weather with impunity. 
A still more remarkable proof of the efficiency of this 
class of vessels was given in June 1819, when an Ame- 
rican steamer named the Savannah, of 315 tons burden, 
crossed the Atlantic, from Savannah to Liverpool, in 
twenty-five days, being ten more than was considered 
necessary, in consequence of the short-coming of fuel. 
In the same year, the Talbot, of 150 tons, built by 
Messrs Wood on the Clyde, with two thirty-horse 
engines, began to ply between Holyhead and Dublin, 
though it was not till 1821 that a steam-vessel was 
allowed to carry the mail between those ports, Steam 
communication was commenced between Leith and 
London in 1821, when two vessels, named the City of 
Edinburgh and the Mountaineer, were placed upon the 
passage, with the hope of performing it in sixty hours, 
About the same time, steamers began to ply between 
Glasgow and Liverpool, Dublin and Bristol, and so 
forth, In all those cases, except the passage between 
America and Britain, the vessels continued to ply with 
success. In that case, from some unexplained causes, 
the attempt was abandoned, and not renewed till the 
om year, when the Sirius and Great Western at 
ength satisfied the public that the Atlantic was not 
necessarily beyond the scope of safe and agreeable 
steam-navigation, A steamer named the Enterprise 
made an experiment on the passage from England to 
British India, in 1825. She left Falmouth on the 16th 
of August, and made the Cape in fifty-seven days, 
during thirty-five of which she had been impelled b 
steam, at the rate of seven miles an hour in smoo 
water, and without a favourable wind. The coal being 
now expended, she performed the rest of the voyage 
by sails alone, arriving at Calcutta on the 9th of De- 
cember. No saving of time was thus effected, and the 
attempt to establish a regular communication was con- 
sequently abandoned. 

While steam-navigation was spreading over the civi- 
lised world, and every where exciting the wonder and 
applause of mankind, the poor man who had urged it 
into use in Europe, and but for whom apparently it 
would have slumbered for many years, was approach- 
ing the verge of old age, and falling into infirmity, 
beside his fumble chimney-corner i Helensbu 
without the enjoyment of any substantial benefit from 
all his labours. His merits were repeatedly acknow- 
ledged by committees of the House of Commons, but 
he never received a penny of remuneration from the 
government, At length, about 1825, the Trustees of 
the Clyde navigation, a public body seated at Glasgow, 
bestowed upon him a small annuity ; and some years 
later, when his necessities were understood to beurgent, 
a subscription was commenced and largely honoured 
at that city, by which the comfort of his declining days 
was secured. He had not, however, enjoyed the ex~- 
tended provision thus made for him many months, 
when a severe illness carried him off, November 14, 
1830, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. We have 
been led to understand that the generosity of the Clyde 
Trustees was in part extended to his widow, who still 
resides at Helensburgh. 

Such were the life—the character—the fate of the 
originator of practical steam-navigation in Europe. 
The reflection is irresistibly forced upon us that the 
world is deficient in all fitting arrangements for the en- 
cou ent and reward of such men, Bell, though 
he did us one of the most important services that any 
citizen could render, was allowed to do it at his own 

isted, unrewarded : he lived the life of 


ex 
a poor man all his days, struggling for a public benefit 
which mankind scarcely thanked him for, As usual, 
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once fairly under the earth, he has not wanted the 
empty trophy over his grave. An obelisk, on the 
brink of the Clyde at Dunglass, admonishes the pass- 
ing traveller to think of the man to whom he is in- 

ted for his means of locomotion—Henry Bell of 
Helensburgh. 


A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 
JOURNEY UP THE RHINE FROM ROTTERDAM 
TO COLOGNE. 

Tue excursion to Dort terminated my wanderings in 
Holland. The objects for which I had visited the coun- 
try were now satisfactorily accomplished. I had seen 
many of the scenes and memorials of the first great 
struggle for civil and religious liberty in Europe—had 
ascertained by personal examination the nature of those 
educational institutions for which the Dutch have 
obtained not a little celebrity—and acquired, as I was 
willing to believe, some useful information on the 
existing social condition of the people. The impres- 
sions made on my mind were in each particular as 
favourable as my previous knowledge of the country 
had led me to anticipate. With respect to education, 
I had received the most satisfactory proofs that ele- 
mentary secular instruction is given to the whole juve- 
nile population, without respect to sect or party, and 
that religious instruction is to the same universal ex- 
tent communicated by the clergy—such an extent, 
indeed, as leaves the process of religious instruction in 
this country, whether in or out of school, immeasurably 
behind.* The course of secular instruction, as I have 
had occasion to point out, is in many respects very 
deficient; still, as being perfectly universal, and united 
with years of careful religious culture by the clergy of 
every denomination, a result is produced on the face 
of society, calculated to delight every philanthropic 
mind, As it is my intention to revert to the social 
and intellectual condition of Holland, after having 
stated what came under my notice in Belgium, I shall 
in the meanwhile postpone further consideration of 
this subject, and beg the reader to accompany me in 
the journey up the Rhine, not promising him, how- 
ever, a lengthened account of that far-famed river, 
but a plain unvarnished account of its appearance, 
with a passing notice of the principal objects of inte- 
rest on its banks, 

In commencing the tour of the Rhine from Rot- 
terdam, travellers seldom proceed by water. They 
usually make a circuit by land through Gouda and 
Utrecht, and strike in upon the Rhine opposite 
Nimeguen, by which means they see something of 
Holland, and avoid the tediousness of a steam-boat 
voyage up the lower and uninteresting part of the 
river. As we had already visited the principal places 
in the land route, and were desirous of repose after the 
lengthened excitement of sight-seeing, we preferred 
the journey by water. Atan early hour ona fresh and 
clear August morning, we stepped on board a neat 
and respectable steam-vessel which lay alongside the 
Boompies, and with many adieus to kind friends we 
took our departure from the “ low lands of Holland.” 

In about a quarter of an hour after leaving the quay, 
a bend in the river shuts out the view of Rotterdam, 
and we are left to find what amusement we can from 
@ passing observation of the low green banks of the 
river. About a mile above Rotterdam, on the left 
bank (our right in going up), we noticed Finjord, a 
considerable steam-vessel-building station, where at 
present a large number of men are employed, many of 
them upon an iron steam-vessel of great magnitude 
which we saw on the stocks. Farther up, on the 
right bank, we passed a station for building merchant 
trading-vessels. Here, as we were told, a number of 
boors, or small farmers, who had made some money 
by their industry, lately united, and were at the ex- 
pense of building several vessels for foreign trade, 
With the view of encouraging enterprise of this kind, 
the Netherlands Trading Company (of which the king 
is a shareholder and patron) freighted their first ves- 
sel, which they called the King. Being successful, they 
ventured upon another, which they called the Queen ; 
and a third which they afterwards built, they named 
after the Prince of Orange. Success still fullowing 
their speculations, they built a fourth vessel, which 
they entitled the Gratitude, in allusion to their grate- 
ful feelings for the early assistance of the Netherlands 
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Trading Company. Some one, however, remarking 
that the name was too vague in its application, they 
finally built a fifth vessel, to which they gave the name 
of—de Dankbarheid aan den Nederlandsche handel 
Maatsehappij, signifying “ the Gratitude to the Ne- 
therlands Trading Company,” which it was certainly 
as difficult to mistake as to imitate. We now come 
to the separation of the Maas and Waal branches of 
the river, and in passing get a glimpse of Dort, after 
which the steamer holds on its course on the Waal, 
and shortly passes Gorcum, an old walled town on the 
right bank. Nearly opposite, the Waal receives an 
accession from a branch of the Meuse, a river which 
rises in France, and after passing through Liege, flows 
through Brabant to this spot, and to another em- 
bouchure higher up the Waal. Beyond this point, all 
is flat and dull, and it is only after eight or nine hours’ 
sailing that the ground shows any demonstration of 
rising into hillocks. Darkness ensues, and late at 
night the steamer, much to the relief of the voyager, 
arrives at its destination alongside the quay at Ni- 
meguen. 

Nimeguen is a town of about 18,000 inhabitants, 
placed in a most inconvenient situation on the face 
of a sloping hill on the left bank of the Waal. Ex- 
cept from its having been a station of the Romans, 
and still possessing the ruin of a castle built by that 
warlike people to defend their German frontier, it pos- 
sesses little to interest or please tourists. On the 
morning after our arrival, sufficient time was allowed 
us to walk through its steep ill-paved streets, and enjoy 
an extensive view from the woody heights that bound 
the outskirts of the town, but even for this gratifica- 
tion the place cannot be said to be worthy of receiving 
a passing visit. As the last town in this quarter within 
the Dutch territory, it is strongly walled and barri- 
caded with gates, The quay is just without the walls, 
and therefore the utmost inconvenience is experienced 
in getting into the town after the gates are shut. Mi- 
litary officers, with a company of soldiers, superintend 
your arrival and departure, and, with the formalities 
of inspecting passports, forcibly remind the English- 
man, that, whatever may be the degree of personal 
liberty existing in Holland, it is still far below that 
which prevails in his own free country. Escaping 
from these insignia of a military system, we were 
glad to take our place in the stéamer, which was 
about to start for the voyage up the river. 

To this point we had been accompanied by Mr 
Schultze, who now separated from us, and proceeded 
downward to Rotterdam, It was with no small regret 
that I bade this gentleman farewell, for he had accom- 
panied me in all my excursions in Holland, and both 
from his knowledge of the Dutch language, and his 
enthusiasm in entering into my views, had been a 
most valuable friend and companion ; without his aid, 
indeed, it would have been quite beyond my power to 
have procured the information which I did, or, like 
Goldsmith, to have seen any thing else than “ the 
outsides of the best houses.” 

Above Nimeguen, the banks of the Waal continue 
low and pastoral, but more woody than they are lower 
down, and the country in the background begins to put 
on an air of much sylvan beauty. At the distance of 
six or eight miles above Nimeguen, is the point of land 
where the Rhine parts into two branches, the Waal 
and the Leck, and above which the name of Rhine is 
given. This separation of the waters of the Rhine is 
the first that occurs in its course, and great care is 
taken, by means of dykes, to regulate the division, 
so that neither channel may receive more than the 
quantity it cam properly contain. The Leck passes 
through Guelderland, by way of Arnheim, and, after 
sending off a shoot to the sea by Utrecht, Leyden, and 
Katwyk (the old Rhine), joins the Waal above Rot- 
terdam. 

Shortly after passing into the Rhine, now flowing 
in undivided majesty, we enter the Prussian territory; 
and at Emerich—a small old-looking town on the right 
bank, a few miles farther on—the vessel suddenly stops, 
and is compelled to remain at rest for two or three 
hours, to allow the inspection of the Prussian autho- 
rities. In a few minutes, half a dozen custom-house 
and police-officers, the latter in shabby green uniforms 
and hangers, have possession of the steamer; and now 
commences an immense deal of writing in the cabin. 
The tables are covered with papers; passports are 
taken from you, and something unintelligible written 
on their back ; boxes and packages of goods are exa- 
mined—though I am bound to state that none of the 
lu of the p s is opened, every mark of 
os in this respect being mt ete stray 
pounds of tea or gown-pieces, the property of the Ger- 
man housewives who are on their return from Rotter- 
dam, are duly taxed. After several quires of paper 
have been written, and a great many curious-looking 
blank schedules filled up, much to the edification of the 
passengers, the possé of officials take their leave, and 
the vessel once more gets on merrily in its course. 

At the interval of every mile or two, new points of 
interest attract the eye. Strange old towns, each with 
a church spire, appear seated on the banks, or reposing 
onthe woody meadows beyond, Amidst a richly wooded 


piece of country on the left bank, we see the ancient 
city of Cleves, with lofty spires and towers, one of 
which, called the Swan Tower, has afforded materials 
for a romantic legend, forming the subject of one of Mr 
Southey’s poems, As the steam-boat designed to pro- 
ceed upwards during the night as far as Cologne, an 
arrangement unsuitable to the feelings of our party, 
we directed the captain to put us ashore at Wesel, a 
town on the right bank, which he did about six o’clock 
in the evening. Behold us, then, landed within the 
Prussian dominions, at the suburb of this old walled 
town, which differed materially in aspect from that of 
the trim neat villages in Holland. Having received 
permission to enter the place, we passed through a 
series of bulwarks, and across bridges over wet ditches 
—these being the fortifications of the town, and 
powerful fortifications they seemed to be—and finally 
emerged upon the confused mass of miserable streets 
in the interior, among which we sought out a hote) 
wherein to pass the night. Here we found ourselves 
as completely out of the common track of travellers 
as if we had been in the midst of a desert, and, to our 
discomfort, discovered that there was a total ignorance 
of the English tongue, 

Wesel is a Prussian fortress of the first class, and 
seemed to us to be full of military. This being the 
first time we had seen any Prussian soldiers, we were 
much struck with their appearance, which was consi- 
derably different from that of the Dutch army. The 
Dutch soldiers, both officers and privates, whom we 
saw in every town in Holland, have a coarse undis- 
ciplined appearance, with clothing and accoutrements 
which do not seem to fit their persons ; and a similar 
character may be assigned to the soldiers of Belgium, 
The Prussian soldiery, on the contrary, are smart and 
trim in their aspect, and go through their evolutions 
with surprising dexterity and animation, I shall never 
forget the alertness with which a regiment marched 
into Wesel, wheeled off into companies, and each com- 
pany resolved itself into a close committee for some 
species of consultation, with the officers in the centre : 
the whole affair was done in a twinkling, and with 
an apparent cordiality between officers and men that 
was quite new to us. We afterwards saw some 
neral officers, decked out in their splendid uniforms, 
nodding, talking, and smiling, to private men in the 
street, as if they had been their equals in rank, which 
added to our astonishment, as we had not been pre- 
pared to meet such unequivocal symptoms of the de- 
mocratic spirit in Prussia. Subsequently, we ascer- 
tained that Prussia, though politically a despotism, is 
to a high degree democratic in the social economy of 
the people; in other words, the higher and lower ranks 
mingle much more freely together than is the case in 
those countries which possess the liberal principles of 
a constitution. The comparative poverty of the no- 
bility, the abolition of the law of primogeniture, and 
the universal spread of a wholesome system of edu- 
cation, may be instanced as among the causes which 
concur to produce this remarkable state of things, 

From Wesel, our party proceeded next morning for 
Dusseldorf, a town on the same bank of the Rhine, at 
the distance of about thirty miles. Our vehicle was of 
the calash genus, which are common in Germany, and 
to which we adhered in all our subsequent land jour- 
neyings, as both the most convenient and the cheapest 
mode of travelling. The vehicle resembles a covered 
landau, with seats inside for four persons, as ina + 
and is drawn by two horses. To whatever town 
you go, such a vehicle can be procured at a very 
short notice, and frequently a number are seen stand- 
ing on the street, with the words “ Retour & Kéln,” 
or whatever else may be the name of the place to which 
they are about to return, written on paper, and stuck 
upon their sides. These retours may be hired at some- 
thing below the full charge, but even the highest price 
is not great. The usual sum which we paid wasa 
shilling per English mile, including a trifle in the 
name of trinkgeld, or drink-money ; all tolls are pai 
by the driver. The rate of speed at which t 
vehicles jog on their way, is from four to five miles am 
hour, and no persuasion will induce the driver to go 
in the smallest degree faster ; as far as we could per- 
ceive, the prime regulator of his movements is the hour 
of dinner—one o’clock—at which he knows full well 
there is something worthy of his attention at the next 
stage-house. To the cattle which he drives, he stands 
in the relation of proprietor, and he accordingly treats 
them as if he depended on them for his subsistence, 
which is really the case. At every short stage where 
there is a small public-house by the wayside, he draws 
up and allows the animals a rest of half an hour, along 
with asolacement of food. This provender, which he 
carries in a box below his seat, consists of brown rye 
bread, cut in small lumps in a trough, and is ad- 
ministered in two courses, with a handful of corn 
between, and a drink of water as a finish, On 
this fare the horses evidently thrive, and go through 
a vast deal of work, They will trot with ease from 
thirty to forty miles a-day for months; and if the party 
of travellers please, the driver will seldom object to 
proceed any distance with them, be it from the borders 
of the Netherlands to Italy, every day’s journey being, 
if required, the subject of a fresh bargain. All the 
drivers speak French as well as their native German, 
and in some cases they can talk a little English, which 
they greedily pick up on hearing words spoken by 
travellers. On the whole, the plan which they pursue 
in letting their vehicles is a decided convenience to 
tourists on the continent, and might be advanta- 
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geously introduced into Britain, to serve the purpose 
of excursions out of the ordinary track of stage-coaches, 
The roads in Prussia, as well as in the small princi- 
palities through which we passed, are amised, 
and kept in excellent order, They are under the 
charge of the government, and we occasionally saw 
men in uniform superintending their improvement, 
The toll-bars are very odd sort of things, Inatead of 
a gate, there is a long pole or beam stretching across 
the road, and which may be raised like a lever at one 
end to allow the free passage of vehicles, These poles, 
and also every sentry-box and post in Prussia, are 
painted in black and white stripes, like the wreathing 
-eolours on a barber’s pole, and have an exceedingly 


—— effect. 
road from Wesel to Dusseldorf proceeds across 
a flat stretch of country, only here and there cultivated 
for grain crops, the greater part being in a state of 
original heathiness, or in green pasture. There are also 
few enclosures. The sides of the road have no boun- 
dary walls or hedges, but are lined with rows of apple 
trees, and from these the country spreads away into a 
wide open expanse, with few appearances of inhabi- 
tants, except in small mud-built villages, the picture of 
poverty and desolation. After crossing the Lippe—a 
tributary of the Rhine—with our vehicle in a flat- 
bottomed ferry-boat, and pursuing our way for a short 
distance, the emblems of Roman Catholicism began to 
make their appearance in representations of the cruci- 
fixion on tall poles by the roadside, and small open 
chapels or shrines bedizened with Virgin Maries and 
saints—all being indications that we werecoming within 
the influence of the intensely Catholic city of Cologne. 
As we approached Dusseldorf, the Rhine began to show 
itself on our right, winding, with steady smooth cur- 
rent, between fertile green banks. The country 
around, also, improves as we advance, and requires 
only to be well cultivated to produce the most abun- 
dant crops of grain. On our way, we passed what 
appeared to be some kind of cotton factory with steam 
power, a sign that we were now within the great ma- 
nufacturing district of Prussia, the centre of which is 
at the picturesque and populous town of Elberfeld, 
which lies half a day’s journey to the east of Uussel- 
dorf. We afterwards heard much of Elber‘eld, and 
regretted that we should have passed it without pay- 
ing it a visit. It is the Manchester of Germany, and 
its name appears on the sign-board of almost every 
dealer in cotton and silk fabrics throughout this part 
of the continent. The manufactures for which it is 
most celebrated are cottons, thread, and silk, also 
Turkey-red dye. This beautiful red colour is here 
executed with such brilliance and cheapness, that cot- 
ton yarns are actually sent from Great Britain to be 
dyed with it, and returned when finished. Many large 
bales of cotton yarn, exported from Glasgow or other 
places, came under our notice at Rotterdam, on their 
way to and from the dye-works of Elberfeld. In the 
adjacent vale of Ennepe, the manufacture of iron also 
employs a large population. A gentleman whom we 
afterwards met, in talking of these places, mentioned 
that such was the harmony of feeling subsisting among 
the working people of Elberfeld on the subject of re- 
ligion, that, in a church which had been lately built 
at that place, a congregation of Roman Catholics and 
of Protestants met alternately for public worship, ac- 
cording to their respective forms. We heard of the 
same thing being done at other places in Germany. 
Dusseldorf, which we reached in the afternoon, de- 
lighted us with its singular neatness and the beauty of 
its environs. It stands so close upon the Rhine that 
vessels can sail up to its quays, and there take on 
board the merchandise of which the town is the depét 
for the manufacturing district adjacent. At present 
the population is about 25,000. Near the river the 
streets are narrow and full of symptoms of industry ; 
but beyond these the town consists of handsome white 
stone houses disposed in rows as streets, or as open 
squares and places with trees in the centre, all which 
thoroughfares we observed to be remarkably clean and 
uiet. Dusseldorf is the chief town of the duchy of 
Be , and being the place of assembly of the estates of 
the Rhinish provinces, and also possessing a palace for 
the residence of members of the Prussian royal family, 
it has a number of the features of acapital. In former 
times the city was walled for defence, but all its for- 
tifications have been removed, much to the benefit 
of the place, for the site of the ramparts has been 
levelled and jaid out with charming walks in the land- 
scape style of gardening. Some years ago the town 
contained one of the finest collections of pictures in 
Germany ; the pictures are now removed to Munich, 
but latterly there has here sprung up a school of histo- 
rical painting, which has already attained a considerable 
of celebrity. Our time permitted us only to 
ramble through the streets, and round the shady groves 
which bound them on the sides apart from the river ; 
we, however, saw enough to give us a high idea of 
the town as a place of residence for those who wish to 
enjoy retired leisure. The sunshiny clearness of the 
atmosphere, the elegance of the walks, the neatness 
and cleanness of the better class of streets, and the 
readiness of communication with England by means of 
the Rhine steamers, ail give it advantages enjoyed by 
few other inland continental towns, In the after part 
of our excursion, we often thought of Dusseldorf. 
Had daylight served, we should have been glad to 
hasten on to Cologne, for the morrow was Sunday, 
which we were naturally desirous of spending in 
that city, which may with propriety be called the 


Rome of Northern Europe. But as circumstances 
prevented us from proceeding thither as intended, we 
remained in Dusseldorf during the night, and at earl 
morn proceeded by another voiture to Cologne, whic 
we reached in time for the church services of the day. 

An account of this curious ancient city will form the 
subject of our next article. 


THE INVITATION, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GLEIM. 
My wealth is in a little cot, 
Which stands upon a meadow floor 
Close by a brook—the brook is small, 
But cannot clearer be, I’m sure. 
A tree stands near the little cot, 
Which for its boughs is scarcely seen ; 
And against sun, and cold, and wind, 
It shelters those that dwell therein. 
And there a pretty nightingale 
Sings on the tree so sweet a song, 
That every passing traveller stands 
To listen, ere he speeds along. 
Thou little one, with sunny hair, 
Who long hath bless’d my humble lot— 
I go—rough blows the stormy wind— 
Wilt thou with me into my cot ? 


THE IMITATOR, 
A FABLE FROM THE GERMAN OF MUCHLER, 

An arrow from a bow just shot, 

Flew upwards to heaven’s canopy, 
And cried with pompous self-conceit 

To the King Eagle, scornfully :— 
“ Look here—I can as high as thou, 

And, towards the sun, even higher, sail !” 
The eagle smiled, and said, “ O fool, 

What do thy borrowed plumes avail ? 
By others’ strength thou dost ascend, 
But by thyself dost—downward tend.” 


HOW TO MAKE A YOUNG WIFE OF AN OLD 
MAID. 

Tue following true story might perhaps furnish matter 
for a little comedy, if comedies were still written in Eng- 
land. It is generally the case that the more beautiful 
and the richer a young female is, the more difficult are 
both her parents and herself in the choice of a husband, 
and the more offers they refuse. The one is too tall, the 
other too short, this not wealthy, that not respectable 
enough. Meanwhile, one spring passes after another, and 
year after year carries away leaf after leaf of the bloom 
of youth, and opportunity after opportunity. Miss Har- 
riet Selwood was the richest heiress in her native town ; 
but she had already completed her twenty-seventh year, 
and beheld almost all her young friends united to men 
whom she had at one time or other discarded. Harriet 
began to be set down for an old maid. Her parents 
became really uneasy, and she herself lamented in private 
a position which is not a natural one, and to which those 
to whom nature and fortune have been niggardly of their 
gifts are obliged to submit; but Harriet, as we have said, 
was both handsome and very rich. Such was the state 
of things when her uncle, a wealthy merchant in the 
north of England, came on a visit to her parents. He 
was a jovial, lively, ee man, accustomed to 
attack all difficulties boldly and coolly. “ You see,” said 
her father to him one day, “ Harriet continues single. 
The girl is handsome; what she is to have for her fortune, 
you know: even in this scandal-loving town, not a crea- 
ture can breathe the slightest imputation against her ; 
and yet she is getting to be an old maid.” 

“ True,” replied the uncle ; “ but, look you, brother, 
the grand point in every affair in this world is to seize 
the right moment ; this you have not done—it is a mis- 
fortune ; but let the girl go along with me, and before 
the end of three months I will return her to you as the 
wife of a man as young and wealthy as herself.” Away 
went the niece with the uncle. On the way home he 
thus addressed her :—“ Mind what I am going to say. 
You are no longer Miss Selwood, but Mrs Lumley, my 
niece, a young, wealthy, childless widow; you had the 
misfortune to lose your husband, Colonel Lumley, after 
a happy union of a quarter of a year, by a fall from his 
horse while hunting.” “ But, uncle—” “ Let me manage, 
if you please, Mrs Lumley. Your father has invested me 
with full powers. Here, look you, is the wedding ring 
given you by your late husband. Jewels, and whatever 
else you need, your aunt will supply you with ; and ac- 
custom yourself tocast down your eyes.” The keen-witted 
uncle introduced his niece every where, and the young 
widow excited a great sensation. The gentlemen thronged 
about her, and she soon had her choice out of twenty 
suitors. Her uncle advised her to take the one who was 
deepest in love with her, and a rare chance decreed that 
this should be precisely the most amiable and opulent. 
The match was soon concluded, and one day the uncle 
desired to say a few words to his future nephew in private. 
“ My dear sir,” he began, “ we have told you an untruth.” 
“How so? Are Mrs Lumley’s affections—” “ Nothin, 
of the kind. My niece is sincerely attached to you.” 
* Then her fortune, I suppose, is not equal to what you 

told me ?” “On the contrary, it is larger.” “ Well, w 

is the matter then?” “ A joke, an innocent joke, which 
came into my head one day when I was in a good humour 
—we could not well recall it My niece is 
not a widow.” “ What! is Colonel Lumley living !” 
* No, no—she is a spi .” The lover protested that 
he was a happier w than he had conceived himself ; 
and the old maid was forthwith metamorphosed into a 


young wife.— The Globe, 


re 
THE ACORN. 

If an acorn be suspended by a piece of thread within 
half an inch of the surface of some water contained in a 
hyacinth glass, and so permitted to remain without being 
disturbed, it will, in a few months, burst, and throw a 
root down into the water, and shoot upwards its straight 
and tapering stem, with beautiful little green leaves. A 
young oak-tree growing in this way on the mantle-shelf 
of a room is a very elegant and interesting object. I have 
seen several oak-trees, and also a chesnut-tree, thus grow- 
ing, but all of them, however, have died after a few months, 
probably owing to the water not being changed sufficiently 
often to afford them the necessary quantity of nourish- 
ment from the matter contained in it.— Gardeners’ Ga- 
zette. 

HOGAXRTH’S OPINION OF GENIUS. 

“I know of no such thing as genius,” said Hogarth to 
Mr Gilbert Cooper ; “ genius is nothing but labour and 
diligence.” 

ADVANTAGES OF PUBLIC OCCUPATION, 

That occupation which public affairs give to the citi- 
zens of a free state, seems to unite almost every advantage. 
It withdraws men from that exclusive devotion to self 
which is so apt to invade all ; opens the mind to views of 
general good ; fosters benevolence ; and discloses a path 
of useful exertion which has no limit. While it strikes 
out a career where the approbation of conscience is cer- 
tain, and confers, at the same time, all the pleasures of 
activity, it lessens private anxieties, and renders us com- 
paratively indifferent to the petty, but constantly recur- 
ing, ills of life. Even to deeper domestic wounds it can 
apply a healing balm. ll that is individual decays and 
dies around us; but the race is eternal here on earth. 
While the friends of our early days are cut off like the 
premature blossom in spring, and the companions of our 
age fall away like the sapless branch, the body politic 

one defies the assaults of time, and blooms with a per- 
petual youth. Happy the man who has such a love! 
thrice happy he who can help to keep alive her beauty! 
But though all men may not be able to feel this disinte- 
rested love for the community, yet all, as members of the 
same, are concerned in what is going on. One immense 
advantage of self-government is this, that it creates a 
constant object for activity, and of a kind the most agree- 
able that can be conceived to the nature of man, not so 
closely connected with self as to give rise to eating cares, 
not so remote from it as to exclude interest. Thus we 
avoid as well as may be the two opposite dangers of 
anxiety and ennui, the Scylla and Charybdis of human 
happiness.— Ramsay’s Political Discourses. 

HOW TO COMMIT MURDER QUIETLY. 

Take a young lady, and tell her that she has a very 
retty foot. She will then wear small, thin shoes—go out 
in the wet—catch a cold—the cold will become a fever, 
and she will die in a month.— New York Mirror. 

BAD PAYMENT. 
A man has started a paper in the state of Maine, to be 
issued “ occasionally ;” which is a great deal oftener, the 
editor says, than he shall be able to get his pay for it.— 
The same. 
ORIGIN OF THE WORD MUSTARD. 

Our English word Mustard is from the French Mou- 
tarde, the origin of which is as follows :—In 1382, Philip 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, granted to the town of 
Dijon the privilege of bearing his armorial ensigns, with 
the motto Moult me tarde (I wish ardently), in return for 
a handsome contingent of 1000 men furnished to him at 
his expense. Pleased with the royal condescension, the 
authorities ordered the device to be affixed over the 
principal gate of the city. Time or accident at length 
obliterated the middle word, and the two remaining, 
moult tarde, were printed on the labels which the mer- 
chants of Dijon pasted on pots in which they sent this 
commodity all over the world. They had a way of grind- 
ing it up with salt, vinegar, and other ingredients, in 
order to preserve it, and for a long time almost monopo- 
lised the trade in this useful article of domestic consump- 
tion.— Newspaper paragraph. 

ACCOMPLISHED LINGUISTS. 
Once on a time, a Dutchman and a Frenchman were 
travelling in Pennsylvania, when their horse lost a shoe. 
They drove up to a blacksmith’s shop, and no one being 
in, they proceeded to the house to inquire. The French- 
man rapped and called out, “Is de smitty wittin?” 
“Shtand back,” says Hans, “let me shpeak. Ish der 
blacksmit’s shop en der house ?”— The same. 
JOHNSON ON TRUTH. 
A lady, piqued by Johnson’s scrupulous advocacy of 
truth, once asserted that little variations in narrative 
must happen a thousand times a-day, if one is not per- 
petually watching—Johnson: “ Well, madam, and you 
ought to be perpetually watching. It is more from care- 
lessness about truth than from intentional lying, that 
there is so much falsehood in the world.” 
JUST REPROOF. 
A woodman having been subpeenaed as a witness in a 
cause, pertinaciovsly insisted on some point which it was 
the object of counsel to get over; the poor woodman 
answered every beguiling question by a plain repetition 
of the fact which he had at first stated. He was allowed 
to stand aside, and happy was he of this partial respite. 
His temporary quiescence was, however, soon broken in 
upon, by the leading barrister, in a cross-examination, 
darting his fierce inuendo at him. “ You, sir, with the 
leather jacket, how much have you been paid for swearing 
in this cause?” The reply was tart and true, and re- 
dounded to the credit of our hero. “If you were no 
better paid for bawling and squalling than I am for 
swearing, you'd wear a leather jacket too.” The legal 
luminary was silenced. 
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